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MODERNIZE MAIN STREET WITH 


BLOCK & KUHL BUILDING « DECATUR, ILL. 
Above—Before remodeling. At right—After remodel- 
ing with orange, brown and black Glasiron Macotta 
edeed withENDURO. « = Architects: Aschauer & 
Waggoner. General Contractor: B. M. Neeld. 
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ENAMELING STOCK 





There’s a lot of plastic surgery go- 
ing on all over the country today. 
Old buildings are having their faces 
lifted. Weather-beaten, dilapidated 
old store fronts are being hidden 
behind a protective mask of scaf- 
folding, and emerging again in a 
few days with a new metallic face 
that draws business like a magnet. 

One of the most popular meth- 
ods is the use of Glasiron Macotta. 
These blocks are made with a face 
of Republic Enameling Iron over a 
special concrete, and edged with 
Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel. 
A wide range of colors and shapes 
adapts them to a variety of uses. 
They are ornamental—economical— 
permanent—easy to erect—easy to 














REPUBLIC’S PERFECTED STAINLESS 
AND HEAT-RESISTING STEELS 





clean—distinctive—and they attract 
business. They are equally adapt- 
able to new and old structures. 
Republic offers a real service to 
architects through its many prod- 
ucts that find their way into build- 
ings—sheet metal, pipe, reinforcing 
bars, boiler tubes, electrical con- 
duit, nails, wire, bolts, nuts and 
rivets. Sweet’s Architectural Cata- 
log will give you full information 


Licensed under Chemical Foundation 
Patents Nos. 1316817 and 1339378. 





on Toncan Iron and on Republic 
ENDURO Stainless Steel. 
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Which Houses Designed Today 





will be “Old Fashioned” 


in 19402 
* 


yoke THIS a fair answer: “The houses without Men and women who experience the delightful 
air conditioning”? From the wishing stage of a comfort of properly conditioned air in theatres, 
few years ago, air conditioning has become areality stores, restaurants and offices are bound to think 
—practical and efficient. General Electric is demon- of how much more livable their own homes would be 


strating it every day. if air conditioned. Their new homes are going to be! 


AIR CONDITIONED HOUSE (Southern Climate) that won the Grand Prize ($2,500) in Classes A and B ( small homes 
€ in the “Home Electric” Architectural Competition, sponsored by the General Electric Company. Architects, Hays © 
Simpson, Cleveland. Photograph of small model, made from architects’ plans, reproduced by courtesy of “House S Gorden. 
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HERE, THERE, 


THIS & THAT 


LeBrun Scholarship Awarded 

The LeBrun Traveling Scholarship in 
Architecture for 1935 has been awarded 
to Harry A. Gnerre of Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., pupil of Lloyd Morgan. First 
Mention went to George T. Licht of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., Second Mention to 
Suren Pilafian of New York, and Third 
to John B. Applegate of Philadelphia. 

The problem upon which the award 
was based was the design of “A Plane- 
tarium in a Park.” Thirty-five sets of 
drawings were submitted. The Scholar- 
ship, which entitles the winner to a 
European trip of not less than six 
months, is valued at $1000. 

Gnerre will travel in France, Italy, 
Spain, Switzerland, and Holland. He has 
studied under Lloyd Morgan for eight 
years during which time he placed third 
in the Paris Prize of 1933 and fourth in 
1934. He also has won the Emerson 
Prize, the Tilyou Prize, and eleven 
medals in Beaux Arts Competitions. H> 
studied for a year and a half at the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris and has had 
eight years of professional experience in 
New York architectural offices. After 
September 1, 1935, he will conduct an 
Atelier affiliated with the B.A.I.D. 

The Committee consisted of William 
F. Lamb, Chairman, L. M. Franklin, Otto 
R. Eggers, and Alfred Easton Poor. The 
Prize and some of the mention drawings 
will be published next month. 


Summer Course in Housing 

at New York University 

A summer course on the problems of 
housing, from both business and social 
points of view, will be offered at the New 
York University School of Architecture 
and Allied Arts. 

Organization of the new course was 
prompted by the recent developments in 
housing being initiated by the United 
States Government as a means of better- 
ing housing conditions and promoting 
the reemployment of labor. The new 
course will be presented under the di- 
rection of Dr. Carol Aronovici and will 
extend for six weeks beginning June 24. 
It will be given in the evening to ac- 
commodate those actively engaged in 
housing. 

The range of studies will cover the 
various problems of the physical require- 
ments of both private and public hous- 
ing enterprise as well as the aspects of 
housing which have to do with the busi- 
ness of investment and the various 
studies necessary in the preparation of 
adequate housing projects consistent 
with present-day needs. This will include 
the legal aspects of housing, land eco- 
homies, mass production, selection of 
niaterials, management, site plan, job or- 
ginization, minimum community serv- 
ices, zoning and city planning. An ad- 
ditional course—design—with Professor 
Simon B. Zelnik as critic will also be 
ollered for those interested in the actual 
preparation of plans. 
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Among the experts in the field of 
housing and planning who will cooper- 
ate in presenting the course are: Fred- 
erick L. Ackerman, Harold S. Butten- 
heim, Arthur C. Holden, Robert D. 
Kohn, Bernard J. Newman, Clarence A. 
Perry, Ira S. Robbins, Clarence S. Stein, 
and Henry Wright. 


Graduate Scholarships 

at Pennsylvania 

The Department of Architecture of the 
University of Pennsylvania informs us 
(on April 24) that two graduate Scholar- 
ships covering tuition fees are being of- 
fered to qualified graduates of Schools 
of Architecture. Those who are inter- 
ested should file an application for ad- 
mission to the University with the Dean 
of the School of Fine Arts, as a require- 
ment for consideration. Samples of work 
should be submitted not later than May 
25, 1935, with three letters of recom- 
mendation. 


Stock Exchange Competition 

A letter received from the office of the 
Czechoslovak Consul General of 1440 
Broadway, New York, has the following 
enclosure: 

“They are planning to build in Te- 
heran (the capital of Iran, a city of 
about 300,000 people) a stock exchange 
for natural products, paper money, and 
stocks. At present, they estimate that 
there will be approximately 500 mer- 
chants visiting the exchange. The build- 
ing of the exchange must answer all the 
needs of a modern stock exchange, in- 
eluding central heating, ete. With the ex- 
ception of the large room for the trans- 
actions, all the rooms necessary for the 
work of the exchange must be arranged 
with the idea of enlarging them in the 
future. 

“They wish to have an outline on the 


scale of 1:200 for the whole project; 
basement, ground floor, first floor, as 
well as the design of the facade, and all 
the information as to the number of 
square meters of surface and cubic 
meters of space in the building. 

“For the best plan, a prize in the 
amount of 750 pounds sterling is offered, 
on condition that the winner of the prize 
execute the plan necessary for the con- 
struction, according to the suggestions 
given by the Management of the Bank, 
on a seale of 1:100. The plan should be 
presented at the National Bank of Iran, 
Teheran, before June 1, 1935.” 

An effort is under way, we are in- 
formed, to extend the time of this com- 
petition so that American architects may 
take part. Inquiry for more details 
should be addressed to the Iranian Em.- 
bassy, Washington, D. C. 


Eldorado-Scholastic Pencil Awards 


The Eleventh Annual Eldorado Peneil 
Drawing Competition, a division of 
Scholastic Awards, a nationwide contest, 
conducted by Scholastic, the National 
High School Weekly, has just closed with 
the awarding of thirteen cash _ prizes. 
About fifteen hundred drawings were 
submitted by boys and girls from 700 
high schools. 

The judgment was held in Pittsburgh 
in March and was followed by an exhi- 
bition in the galleries of Carnegie {nsti- 
tute of the prize winning drawings and 
work receiving honorable mention. This 
exhibition, now in progress, closes May 
23. The First Prize drawing is shown 
herewith. 

The three first prize winners are: 1. 
($50) Jaeob Landau, 17, Overbrook 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa.; 2. ($25) 
Harry Bertoia, 20, Cass Technical High 
School, Detroit, Michigan; 3. ($15) Freda 
Leibovitz, 15, Girls’ High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Ten others won $5 each. 





Pencil Drawing by Jacob Landau awarded First Prize of Fifty Dollars in the Eldorado- 
Scholastic Awards Competition for 1935. The same youth won Second Prize last year 
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A New Technique 
for Color Sketching 
Chris Maiwald, of Rock Island, Illinois, 


who made the two color studies illus- 
trated on this page has furnished a few 
technical notes describing his method of 
working as follows: 

“A bottle of ink, some glycerine, ex- 
tract of ox gall, Strathmore illustration 
board, water, and a brush form the 
equipment. The ox gall can be purchased 
from your local art dealer and the glye- 
erine from the corner drug store. 

“The method is simple. After the usual 
light pencil sketch is completed, make 
the following mixture. To one-half glass 
of water add one teaspoon of glycerine 
and about three drops of ox gall. Spray 
the paper with the mixture until the sur- 
face is thoroughly covered. Allow it to 
dry. Repeat the process two or three 
times. Then run a wash of clear water 
over the surface. When the surface shine 
disappears you are ready for color. 

“Flow on the ink in light values, using 
clear or distilled water to dilute the ink. 
Work in one color at a time. Keep the 
paper damp. Remember that the values 
can be built up by succeeding washes. 
Do not attempt to mix the colors. Once 
dry, the ink becomes waterproof. With 
a little practice, any number of color 
combinations and effects can be obtained 
by super-imposing the colors or by drop- 
ping in the colors on a wet surface. Do 
not make the common mistake of many 
artists by trying to use too many colors. 
Let your effects depend on light and 
shade, and proper placing of interest. 

“Various dramatic effects can be ob- 
tained by running a wash of pure color 


over an entire sketch of contrasting 
monochrome. You will be surprised at 
the transparency of the ink and the re- 
sulting blending of tones and softening 
of edges. For example: the color study 
of the south wall of the Parthenon was 
first done as a blue monochrome. Then, 
a wash of pure yellow (full strength) 
over the entire surface changed a twilight 
scene to a study in green under a bril- 
liant yellow sunlight. 

“Individual freedom of expression in 
this new medium should depend upon 
color harmony and dramatic interpreta- 
tion rather than the usual brush dex- 
terity or illusion of speedy technique.” 


A Valuable Book on Appraisals 


There is no doubt that one of the most 
unpleasant jobs of an Architect, Engi- 
neer, or Contractor is that of estimating 
the replacement value of an_ existing 
building or the cost of a new one. 
Usually the Architect must be content 
to base an appraisal on the cost of jobs 
similar in construction, material, and de- 
sign. Entirely too much leeway for error 
occurs in this method. The Manual of 
Appraisal by F. H. Boechk Associates 
(published by The Rough Notes Co., 
Ine., Indianapolis; $5.00) I believe 
covers the appraisal field as thoroughly 
and as is scientifically possible today. I 
say this because I have reviewed it 
closely and have tested its value by using 
the system on several jobs I have done. 
The results have been extremely satisfae- 
tory. The cubic foot costs are based upon 
thousands of similar type buildings but 
the corrective factor is the Index Number 
Control. The number is arrived at by a 


ra 


formula which takes into consideratio: 
the current local costs of brick, lumber 
cement, steel, common labor, — brick 
mason, carpenter, structural iron worker 
and plasterer. This “number” is revised 
periodically and is affected by any 
changes in the above materials or labo: 
costs. Frequent revision of the Index 
Number Control keeps the entire ap 
praisal system up to date. 

The cubic foot cost examples are many 
and complete in detail and _ self-explan 
atory, covering a range from one-story 
cottages to apartment houses, hotels, 
and churches, thus including every type 
of structure. This book should be of 
great value to the Architect. 

Puitie G. KNosLocH 


This Month’s Cover 

The subject for this month’s cover draw- 
ing by Samuel Chamberlain was obtained 
from a photograph taken by S. C. P. 
Vosper, former Instructor in Architec- 
tural Design at the University of Texas, 
and sent in to us by R. E. Bounds of 
Houston, Texas, in response to our re- 
quest for such material printed in the 
March issue. Our thanks are due to both 
of these gentlemen for furnishing such 
an excellent subject for Sam to fashion 
into an attractive picture. The original 
offer of three dollars for each photo- 
graph that is used in this way still holds 
good and there are still several months 
to be provided for in this series. Look 
over your prints and see if you have any- 
thing that would be adaptable. Contem- 
porary American subjects rather than 
historical ones are to be preferred and 
close-ups rather than distant views. 


From two color studies by Chris Maiwald of Rock Island, Illinois, who describes his method fully in the technical notes abot 
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For the convenience of architects, The Barrett Company has collected 
its famous roofing, waterproofing and dampproofing specifications 
in a 70-page Reference Manual, copies of which are on file in Sweet’s 
for 1935. A limited supply of individually bound manuals is available 
for architects who want extra copies. 

We believe that architects will find the Barrett Reference Manual 
a real service. No authority is better qualified to advise on roofing, 
Waterproofing and dampproofing problems than The Barrett Com- 
pany. For 81 years, Barrett has pioneered these fields—in the develop- 


ment of the most dependable roofing and waterproofing materials and 





inethods Known. It places its unmatched experience at your service. 
You may obtain an extra copy of the Barrett Reference Manual by 


3 Writing for it on your firm letterhead. Please address our nearest office. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Birmingham, Alabama 





2800 So. Sacramento Avenue, Chicago, Illinois « 
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Cast Stone Exhibition 
in Washington, D. C. 


An exhibition of cast stone will be held 
May 15, 16, and 17, in Washington, D. C., 
at the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Building. The exhibition is being spon- 
sored by the Cast Stone Institute and will 
include samples, models and other ex- 
hibits from cast stone plants throughout 
the country. 

In line with the increasing attention 
being given to conerete in architecture, 
the exhibits will illustrate and empha- 
size the conception and use of cast stone 
as a distinctive and refined form of con- 
crete. Of especial interest will be a model 
wall section showing the use of east 
stone as the forms for monolithic con- 
crete walls, the cast stone remaining in 
place as the exterior finish of the walls. 
Samples made with surface color-coated 
aggregates, with manufactured ceramic 
and vitreous aggregates as well as many 
other novel ideas, will demonstrate the 
progress being made in the development 
of concrete in this particular form. 

Concurrent with the exhibition, a con- 
ference of producers and users of cast 
stone is being held by request of the 
Cast Stone Institute under the auspices 
of the Division of Trade Standards, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, for the pur- 
pose of adjusting and accepting the Pro- 
posed Commercial Standard for Colors 
and Finishes for Cast Stone and for the 
purpose of selecting standard samples of 
additional colors and finishes. 


1 Letter to the Editor from 
Irving F. Morrow, Architect 


“For some time I have followed, on and 
off, Mr. Magonigle’s articles in PENcIL 
Points. I am moved to discharge ac- 
cumulated feelings by his comments in 
the April number on my Henry Cowell 
house in Forest Hill, San Francisco; not 
because I am thin-skinned under criti- 
cism—once my own decisions are made 
I am not particularly sensitive to opin- 
ion, favorable or adverse—but because 
they offer an excellent example of Mr. 
Magonigle’s tendency to  cocksureness 
where he lacks sufficient information for 
an intelligent opinion, as well as of his 
willingness to stoop to any means to 
make a point. 

“In the present case Mr. Magonigle 
finds it unreasonable that the garage 
should be on the roof of the house, de- 
claring that there is no explanation or 
evidence given to warrant such an_sar- 
rangement. A cursory examination of the 
photograph he reproduces would in fact 
have furnished sufficient evidence; but 
it would be too much to expect Mr. 
Magonigle to let investigation of facts 
interfere with an opportunity to be 
funny. 

“To me it seems fundamental in house 
planning that a garage should be so lo- 
cated that (a) access to and from the 
street shall be as direct as possible; and 
(b) its attendant pavement shall obtrude 
as little as possible into the views from 
the house. How these desiderata are to 
be attained in any instance depends, 
among other things, on the nature of site, 
location of street, and exposure. 

“The house under discussion lies on a 


lot which slopes very steeply to the 
south, with street along the high end. 
Looking toward the street you look into 
the shade and into a bank; looking away 
from the street you look into the sun 
and over an exceptional view. This die- 
tated facing the life of the house to the 
rear of the lot, and the garage to the 
front. After all requirements of the house 
were met in reasonable relation to the 
ground, the roof turned out to be ex- 
actly at the street level. It was therefore 
possible, by placing the garage on the 
roof, to have it (a) level with the street; 
(b) at the building setback line on the 
lot, which is to say, as near the street as 
possible; and (ce) invisible from the rest 
of the house. This satisfied ideally every 
condition — except Renaissance practice 
in locating stables, and realtors’ concep- 
tions of sale value (Mr. Magonigle is by 
no means the first or only person un- 
prepared for the idea of a garage on a 
roof). 

“With the garage so located, it would 
still have been possible to build the 
uouse around and over it in the custom- 
ary way; only, however, at the expense 
of constructing three useless stories of 
building underneath, or of rearing it 
correspondingly on stilts——a high price 
to pay for the approbation of critics 
ignorant of conditions. 

“When all this is said, Mr. Magonigle 
is still entitled to dislike the design of 
the house most heartily (a privilege he 
will unquestionably enjoy to the ut- 
most); not, however, to allege that the 
garage is capriciously or unreasonably 
located. 

“Another point I desire to make con- 
cerns Mr. Magonigle’s willingness to de- 
scend to dishonest methods to make a 
point. A short descriptive caption ac- 
companying the photographs (Mr. Ma- 
gonigle seems to assume that it was writ- 
ten by the architect, but it was not) 
stated, ‘The house was designed function- 
ally; that is, without any preconceived 
intent as to appearance.” Mr. Magonigle 
interpolates, ‘Just see how we have pro- 
gressed—appearance is no longer an ele- 
ment of design.’ 

“Now the note did not say that the 
house was designed without regard to 
appearance. It said that it was designed 
without preconceived intent as to appear- 
ance. It may be that in his own work Mr. 
Magonigle is so accustomed to warping 
the requirements of the program into 
conformity with an a priori conception 
of appearance that he really failed to ap- 
preciate the difference. I find it hard to 
believe, however, that a person of Mr. 
Magonigle’s training, experience, and in- 
telligence did not know perfectly well 
what the note meant, and, in fact, said 
fairly clearly. He was willing to make 
the unjustified dig deliberately, in the 
expectation that it would register as a 
point scored with an uncritical audience. 

“T have long maintained, and in fact 
have written in architectural magazines 
urging that architecture would benefit 
enormously if it enjoyed such free and 
serious criticism as does, for instance, 
literature. To modern architecture in its 
present stage real criticism would be in- 
valuable. But Mr. Magonigle does not 
offer criticism. His pronouncements lack 
this, or in fact any other utility, save 
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possibly that of affording personal relief. 
Criticism implies understanding, even if 
dislike of the subject of discussion. When 
Mr. Magonigle discusses modern archi- 
tecture he neither understands nor wants 
to understand anything about it—a per- 
fectly legitimate attitude, but not a 
qualification for a critic. Confronted by 
a modern design, he is as critical as a 
bull confronted by a red rag. He merely 
goes ‘loco’ at sight of any idea which has 


t) 


emerged since his school days.’ 


Summer Sketching Courses 

The Boothbay Studios Summer School of 
Art at Boothbay Harbor, Maine, has an- 
nounced its 1935 Session to extend from 
July 8 to August 16, during which period 
students may arrange to take courses of 
one, two, or three weeks if they can- 
not afford time for the full six weeks’ 
term. Arthur L. Guptill will have charge 
of courses in Pencil Rendering and 
Sketching and in Advertising Art. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
Frank L. Allen, Director, 27 Fairmount 
St., Brookline, Mass. 


Landscape Scholarships 
for Women 


The Lowthorpe School of Landscape 
Architecture for Women announces for 
the scholastic year 1935-1936, a scholar- 
ship amounting to the cost of tuition 
(Five Hundred Dollars), which will be 
given to a student who wishes to study 
Landseape Architecture. Candidates for 
this scholarship must be over twenty-one 
years of age and must have their bache- 
lor’s degree from an accredited institu- 
tion, or experience which has fitted them 
to undertake professional training in this 
field. 

The award will be made after a most 
careful consideration of the personal rec- 
ord of the applicant. Those interested 
should send in their qualifications to 
John A. Parker, Director, Groton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

It is possible for a student having won 
this entrance scholarship to compete for 
a similar grant of Five Hundred Dollars, 
which is given each year to cover the 
cost of tuition of a second or third year 
student demonstrating unusual ability. It 
is also possible for deserving students 
who are maintaining a sufficiently high 
scholastic rating to borrow money for 
tuition from the Lowthorpe Loan Fund. 

The Lowthorpe School operates in 
Groton during the Spring and Fall 
Terms, where emphasis is placed upon 
Plant Science and Construction, although 
Design and Fine Arts are included as 
regular courses. By arrangement with the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
classes during the Winter Term = are 
held in their Department of Architecture 
in Boston. 


A Correction 

Through an oversight, incomplete credit 
was given for the design of the Garden 
Pool reproduced on page 188 of the 
April issue of Pencit Points. The draw 
ing should have read “Ferruccio Vitale 
& Alfred Geiffert and Gilmore D. Clarke. 
Landscape Architects.” 
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{ A simple, though highly effective, custom-built floor of Evergreen and Jade Green Armstrong’s Linoleum in the Wonder Bar of the Roosevelt Hotel, St. Louis, } 












The next time you 
Set the Stage for Cocktails 


remember Armslr 


Linoleum Floors 
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HERE need be no shackle of “material limitations” when 
you set out to design a custom-built floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum. You can give full rein to your imagination, secure in 
the knowledge that almost any conceivable design can be repro- 
duced in Armstrong’s Linoleum. Let the problem, not the 


A rm S tron Y Ss material, dictate your design. 
4 Besides being attractive, these floors are long-lived . . . stain- 
less . . . easy and economical to keep in excellent condition .. . 
Li NOLE UM FLOOR ey quiet and comfortable underfoot. For complete infor- 
mation, write to Armstrong Cork Products Company, 
Floor Division, 1206 State Street, Lancaster, Penna. 
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WHAT WILL IT DO 
ON THE JOB? 


A FEW 


UNVARNISHED FACTS 
ABOUT 


INSULATION 


We have plenty of laboratory figures to show why Ba.Lsam- 
Woot is better insulation. But your clients don’t want labo- 
ratory figures. They want insulation efficiency—on the job. 

Here are a few questions every architect should ask... if 
he is interested in giving his clients more insulation value 
per dollar: 





We know—and you know—that moisture destroys the effectiveness of 
insulation. We know—and you know—that moisture gets into any insu- 
lation which is not adequately protected as a whole. BALSAM-WOOL is 
completely and permanently protected from moisture . . . sealed in a water- 
proof covering. In addition, it is chemically treated to make it vermin- 
proof and fire-resistant. 


To be effective, insulation must have no weak spots—leave no loophole 
for wind, heat or cold to get through. But you cannot be sure of con- 
tinuous insulation with materials that are merely poured or dumped in by 
common labor. BALSAM-WOOL is positive in application—/avtened in place 
by qualified carpenters who know their business. Flanged edges now make 
it even easier to apply than ever before. 


Materials that settle or that change their form, cannot be permanently 
effective. BALSAM-WOoL lasts as long as the building in which it is applied 
—slays where it is pul and does not change its form. 


Does It Offer the RIGHT Thickness for the Job? 


For every home and every climate, there is a right thickness of insulation beyond which it does not pay 
to go. BALSAM-WOOL comes in thicknesses to fit every insulation need, everywhere. 


Let us tell you all of the facts about 
Ba.saM-WooL. We believe you will 
find them worth knowing! 


Made by the Makers of 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY nu-WooDd 


Pe? a MINNESOTA 
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@ Each light of L-O-F Quality Glass duplicates the write a closed specification for this fine glass. ‘The label 
greater clarity, flatness and brilliance of every other one which appears on each light is evidence that the specifi- 
as faithfully as each L+OF label duplicates the one that cation has been followed. It is advisable to instruct con- 
precedes it off the printing press. Uniform quality held tractors and builders to leave the label on until final in- 


at a superior standard is the reason so many architects ,spection. Libbey*Owens:Ford Glass Company, Toledo, O. 
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Coal has now come into its own as 
an automatic fuel. Iron Fireman has 
brought this about. Iron Fireman 
automatic coal heating 1s the equal of any other 
kind of automatic heating in cleanliness and 
convenience. It is safe and reliable. In most 
sections of the country it costs so much less for 
Iron Fireman automatic coal firing than for 
heating with other automatic fuels that there 


is simply no comparison from 
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King Coal Goes Completely Modern 


covered containers. Models are available to 
fit practically every type of heating plant or 
basement arrangement. The distance the coal 
is conveyed and the size of the bin can be 
varied greatly. Coal can be conveyed to the 
heating plant from the front, rear, either 
side, or different angles. This wide flexibility 
makes possible installations that are specially 
designed to fit the most diverse individual 


requirements. 





the standpoint of economy. 


Iron Fireman models that 


The Iron Fireman automatic 
anthracite burner illustrated 
above feeds coal direct from bin 
to boiler or furnace by a simple, 
quict screw conveyor running 
under the basement floor. It also 


removes ashes from the fire auto- 


matically and deposits them in 





Don Graf Data Sheets and 
descriptive literature 
available on request 
to architects who are 
entering the 1935 Pencil 
Points Architectural 
Competition. Address 
Iron Fireman Mfg. Com- 
pany, 3152 West 106th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 








feed direct from bin or bunker 
to fire are made for firing both 
bituminous and anthracite coal, 
and for heating and power boil 
ers up to 300 hip., as well as 
for homes. Literature gladly 
sent on request; or refer to 


Sweet's Architectural Catalog. 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Factories: Cleveland, Ohio 


. Portland, Oregon 


. Toronto, Canada 
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This month’s frontispiece represents a 
modern version in violet and gold porce- 
lain of the Etruscan cyst. The piece was 
executed by the Richard Ginori Potteries 
after the design of Gio Ponti, whose 
work forms the subject of the leading 
article by George Nelson in this issue 
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ARCHITECTS OF 
EUROPE TODAY 


4—Gio Ponti, Italy 
NELSON 


By GEORGE 


Eprror’s Note:—This article continues a series begun in 
January with the object of discussing the men and philoso- 
phies behind the contemporary European architecture, ex- 
amples of which are so often published in American periodi- 
cals, usually without explanatory text. We believe that it is 
important to understand why architecture in Europe is tak- 
ing the forms that it is, for with understanding the American 
practitioner can profit from the good and reject the bad, 
avoiding the unintelligent copying of mannerisms that is 
unfortunately sometimes done for the sake of being “smart.” 


For centuries Italy in her inexhaustible vitality 
has been producing men like him. Sculptors who 
were architects. Painters who turned from the 
production of incomparable masterpieces to deco- 
rate ballrooms, devise plays and pageants, and 
puzzle over the problems of medieval plumbing. 
One of the greatest engineers of his time did a 
series of superlative paintings, and saw nothing 
odd in it, nor were his contemporaries in the least 
surprised that he could design a palace in Rome 
which was even then recognized as one of the 
peaks of a great style. The causes of this amazing 
versatility are far to seek, and moreover have no 


place here, but whatever the reason, there remains 
the fact that the history of art in Italy presents 
the astonishing spectacle of a series of men who 
knew no boundaries between the arts. And today, 
with the depressing picture of a world made up 
of increasing numbers of specialists, busy subdi- 
viding minute tasks, we have the cheering example 
of Gio Ponti, who found early in life that no one 
profession was sufficient to use up his energy or 
exhaust his interests, and added others with the 
nonchalance of a small boy increasing his collec- 
tion of marbles. It would be hardly accurate, per- 
haps, to describe him as a modern version of one 
of the giants of the Renaissance, sculpting new 
Medici tombs for munitions manufacturers, or 
painting Sistine Chapel ceilings for moving pic- 
ture palaces. Ponti’s gay talents are to be found in 
other, more typically twentieth century fields. 

He began by wanting to be a painter. His 
parents, who were prosperous people, were sur- 
prised but not pleased by these tendencies in their 
only child, who otherwise seemed normal and 
healthy enough, and they voiced their displeasure 
in a fashion which left no room for misunderstand- 
ing in the mind of the would-be artist. So he went 
to a school where painting was omitted from the 
curriculum, and he had a very dull time of it in- 
deed, until rescued by a very exciting war into 
which Italy entered in 1915. He went into it in his 
usual impetuous fashion, coming out untouched 
several years later. Family influence was. still 
uppermost, however, so he put away his uniform 
and the medal he had acquired, went back to 
school, got his diploma, and, shortly afterwards, 
a wife. 

Marriage is a very serious business in Italy, but 
it is only rarely that it marks as complete a turning 
point in a man’s life as it did in Gio Ponti’s. His 
father-in-law was a member of the firm of Richard 
Ginori, the most important ceramics works in Italy, 
and before anyone quite knew what was happen- 
ing the factory was turning out pieces designed by 
Ponti which for lightness of treatment, grace, and 
vigor were without precedent. Under his direction 


Ponti’s first and latest excursions into architecture. His enthusiasm for the International Style is tem- 
pered by an appreciation of its limitations, and he reserves it for such things as the chocolate factory 
shown at the right. The villa in Paris (left) looks like a villa yet it is modern enough to be distinctive 
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a vast quantity of ceramics in the modern manner 
were produced, distinguished at the same time by 
an unusual individuality and by an evident appre- 
ciation of what had been done in the past. They 
were not serious in theme. Pottery, according to 
Ponti, should be amusing, giving the gay note of 
color in the home that was formerly supplied by 
the rubber plant. Classical forms and_ subjects 
were used, but not with that reverent spirit which 
inspired so many of our railroads to use Roman 
baths for stations. Ponti handled a pipe or a bag 


of golf clubs with the same understanding of their 


decorative qualities as when he used more classical 
forms. A fair test of the quality of his work is that 


most of the pieces made for the Paris Exposition 
in 1925 still look well, something which cannot 
be said for many of the exhibits. 

Success in his early thirties did not content 
Ponti. He had never forgotten his thwarted ambi- 
tion to become a painter. Also, he was discovering 
unsuspected talents as an organizer and executive. 
Impressed by a growing conviction that Italy 
needed to realize the importance of artistic crea- 
tion of a sort that had some meaning in a rapidly 
changing age, he started the triennial exhibitions 
of industrial arts at Monza. They rapidly increased 
in size and importance, and eventually a school 
was founded, based on the same idea. He worked 
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A number of examples showing Ponti’s varied and sensitive approach to the design of modern ceramics 
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on other committees, usually as director, and 
under cover of all this activity he painted and 
worked on his game of golf. His greatest problem, 
apparently, was what to do with his spare time, so 
he became an architect. 

It didn’t happen all at once. He was well known 
in Milan, and architects called on him to collabo- 
rate when they had need of a decorator. There 
was considerable work being done by architects on 
new shops, apartments, and cafés. New materials 
were found capable of producing smart and amus- 
ing effects cheaply, and business men soon dis- 


covered that engaging one of the numerous young 
architects about town helped their sales. It was 





‘ore ceramics designed by Ponti, ranging from decorative treatment of useful objects to sheer fantasy 
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also learned that when Ponti was mixed up in 
these jobs the result was in better taste, and was 
more successful advertising than when others were 
called in. Ponti, completely unimpressed by the 
maze of technicalities surrounding the profession 
of architecture, turned from decoration and col- 
laboration with architects to designing buildings 
himself. Some of his first commissions were villas, 
nothing remarkable, but good to look at and to 
live in. He occasionally tried to be serious, but 
even a mausoleum could not suppress the natural 
grace and lightness of his work. When confronted 
with the sober problem of doing a large apartment 
house, he managed te break up the facade into a 


















“The Triumph of Death,” a cyst similar to the one shown 
on the frontispiece. This one was executed in blue and gold 

















Sketches for the two sides of a banner for the Ospedale 
Maggiore in Milan. Ponti made this design problem the ex- 
cuse for two brilliantly executed drawings in full color 


number of variously colored sections. It was 
highly successful; the bright colors were selected 
and combined with skill, and the division of the 
long facade brought it into better scale with the 
other houses along the street. He seems to like 
doing apartment houses. He made a sketch while 
he was talking, showing what he would do if he 
had one to build on the piazza of the Cathedral, 
or some such place where the view was of interest. 
Each apartment was arranged so that its view was 
different from its neighbors’, and he even went so 
far as to say that the windows in each apartment 
should be different, so that they would frame the 
vista in different ways. He loathes uniformity. In 
practice, of course, he has necessarily modified his 
theories considerably, but his latest job, a “sky- 
scraper” apartment of about thirteen stories, has 
a remarkably interesting form due to the varying 
arrangement of the apartments and terraces on the 
upper floors. People like the idea, it would seem. 
The building was not completed last summer, but 
all the apartments had been taken. 

As he became more and more absorbed by archi- 
tecture, he lost interest in ceramics. Like his con- 
temporary in Denmark, Helweg-Moeller, he found 
that large things held a fascination which quite 
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Leonarda o tla cuoca collerica 


Two illustrations from “La Cucina Elegante,” a privately 
printed and most irreverently written treatise on the art of 
cooking. The recipes therein are of surprising excellence 


overshadowed anything ceramics had to offer. He 
abandoned an active part in the Ginori factories, 
and to fill the gap he took on a great many odd 
jobs. He designed a new banner for the Ospedale 
Maggiore—the main hospital of Milan. A de luxe 
edition of a cook book was published and he 
worked on some of the illustrations. It is typical 
of Ponti that even this cook book should be unlike 
any other ever done: in addition to being a valu- 
able contribution to a great art, it is most amus- 
ingly written and ingeniously presented. He sent 
dozens of drawings to the Biennial Exposition in 
Venice, most of which found their way into one 
collection or another; he painted portraits, and 
did a large painting on glass for Milan’s newest 
and smartest café. Even these activities were not 
enough for him, and he became an editor and 
publisher. “Domus,” his first magazine, was de- 
voted to the arts and crafts that have a place in 
the home. Material from the world over was col- 
lected, making it a valuable periodical for refer- 
ence. This was followed by a second publication, 
“Casa Bella,” a more purely architectural maga- 
zine, in many ways the most interesting in Italy. 
He also published books of the most diverse sorts, 
rom technical publications to the famous cook 
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Remigia o la cuoca leltterata 





“The Chase,” a large vase in majolica depicting in a modern 
manner the classic hunting scene, all lively and colorful 
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book, and many of them are notable for the fresh- 
ness of their design. He wrote articles for the “Cor- 
riere della Sera,” a widely read Milanese news- 
paper, and he wrote a book, “Case all’Italiana,” 
houses in the Italian manner. Recognition of this 
extraordinarily varied and successful activity came 
this year from the Royal Academy. He was 
awarded the Premio Mussolini, a prize of 50,000 
lire, given to the man who had done the most for 
the advancement of art in Italy. There was no dis- 
cussion about the selection of Ponti as the winner. 

There is no longer any doubt as to his main in- 
terest: painting has definitely taken second place. 
The problem is to know what he is going to do 
next. His work as an architect has shown really re- 
markable progress, and the same qualities which 
made his ceramics outstanding are now coming 
out in his buildings. Perhaps the most interesting 
from the point of view of “parti” is his School of 
Mathematics, which will form part of the new 
University City in Rome. It is fairly involved in 
plan, something the Italians seem to have difficulty 
in escaping, but his solution of the problem of 
arranging a number of large lecture rooms is most 
ingenious. He arranged them vertically rather than 
horizontally, the sloping floor of one hall becom- 
ing the sloping ceiling of the one below, and so 
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Milan’s version of the Eiffel Tower. Ponti points with pride 
to its construction of tubular steel, its twelve-table restau- 
rant at the top, and to its elevator, the fastest in Europe 
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Ponti’s winning design for the School of Mathematics in 
Rome, now being built as a part of the new University of 
Rome. The design shows varied influences, but the effect of 
the whole is definitely Italian. The section is most unusual 


on. The group functions as a unit, has separate en- 
trances and circulations. In the rest of the semi- 
circle he has placed the large drafting rooms, and 
in the main portions with the main entrance are 
arranged the offices, professors’ studies, conference 
rooms, and a library. One may take issue with the 
facades, perhaps, but it is a question whether they 
are any worse than what greets us on more than 
one American college campus, suggesting nothing 
so much as a cross between a setting for “Hamlet” 
and a country club for decayed or decadent mil- 
lionaires. Ponti’s design. whatever its defects, looks 
very much like what it is—a building to work in. 

Ponti, certainly, has no doubts about the course 
he has chosen to follow. His ideas on architecture 
are definite and can be had for the asking. There 
is nothing extravagant about them. He is com- 
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pletely in favor of taking advantage of all techni- 
cal means at his disposal, and of treating the result- 
ing forms in a manner consistent with their 
construction and function. The use of “standards” 
to facilitate building and to reduce costs is to be 
encouraged. But there must never be a “standard- 
ized conception.” Here is where the break with 
the German school comes. The “siedlung” idea is 
Series of standardized dwellings, 
Whether in one-family houses or large buildings, 
may be used only when the life is similarly stand- 
ardized: barracks, convents, prisons, dormitories 
but never for families. This idea is by no means 
exclusively Ponti’s; it is only another expression 
of the intense individuality of the Italian, and he 
Cariies it out in his architecture. 

A forecast of the future activities of such a per- 


anathema. 
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son is a rather risky business at best. He is only 
43, looks much younger, and is apparently thriving 
on the hectic existence he leads. He seems to 
think of himself as primarily an architect, for the 
time being, at any rate, and the commissions he 
has will keep him one for quite a while. There are 
indications of a growing restlessness, however. He 
talked a good bit about town planning with a look 
in his eye that might lead one to suspect that he 
was beginning to find designing buildings one at 
a time rather dull. Recently he has entered some 
of the larger competitions, and according to word 
I received as I left Milan, he had just won the 
competition for the new buildings in the Univer- 
sity of Padua. Certainly, if his ambitions lie in this 


Apartment houses designed by Ponti are invariably rented 
before completion. The gayly colored facade of the build- 
ings on the Via dei Togni is accompanied by a plan more 
modern than those to be found in Milanese apartment 
houses, but still far short of American ideals of arrangement 
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direction, he could not be more fortunately situ- 
ated. Almost every town in his country has plans 
made or projected which involve clearing of slum 
areas, creation of suitable traffic arteries, and 
bringing to their full effectiveness the monuments 
of the past. Two new cities have arisen in what 
used to be the Pontine Marshes, and there may be 
more. Ponti, with his rich and varied experience, 
his sure feeling for form and color, and, above all, 
his highly personal way of solving any given prob- 


lem, should be able to make interesting and valu- 
able contributions in a field richer in promise than 
good examples. Following neither the rigidly 
formalized plan of an out-moded Beaux Arts on 
the one hand, nor the restless horizontals and deli- 
cately balanced asymmetry of a Luckhardt or Men- 
delssohn on the other, there is little doubt that he 
would have something fresh to offer, vigorous in 
conception, typical and worthy of the magnificent 
spirit of his profession in contemporary Italy. 


The next article of this series will be published in the July 
issue and will be based on an interview with the famous 
Le Corbusier whose architectural ideas have provoked 
worldwide discussion ranging from enthusiastic approbation 
to vehement denunciation. Whether one agrees with him or 
not his theories will be found provocative and stimulating 





Tribunale Exposition, Milan. Ponti’s design of a bedroom for a very hypothetical Italian gentleman 
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THE UPPER 
G ROUND 


Being Essays in Criticism 


By H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE 


D. ARCH., F.A.I.A. 


“‘Take the upper ground in maneuvrin’, Terence, I sez, 
‘an’ you'll be a gin’ral yet,’ sez I. An’ wid that I wint up to 
the flat mud roof av the house and looked over the par pet, 
threadin’ delicate.” 


R. K. “My Lord the Elephant.” 


Ly the January number of The Architect and 
Engineer is an interesting article by Mr. Louis La 
Beaume. F.A.1.A., written with his usual skill in 
treating serious matters with a light hand—and all 
the more convincing because of it. The title is 
given as “Architecture in Eclipse” and it should 
have a wider circulation. 

It expresses, | am happy to see, somewhat the 
same thought as that which has been followed in 
these columns, in fact would seem to be directed 
in part toward the reassurance of those who are 
supposed to have been scared stiff by what a col- 
league the other day called my “diatribes” (which 
he confessed he had not done me the honor to 
read!) Mr. La Beaume says: 

“It is difficult to imagine any civilization without 
some sort of architectural ideal. History teaches, if 
it teaches anything, that men have always indulged 
their lust for building; and the more intelligent 
among them for beautiful building. True, their 
passion like their taste has ebbed and flowed, risen 
to great heights and fallen very low at times. Who 
built the great works of architecture in the past? 
Who will build them in the future? There is only 
one answer and that answer must be encouraging to 
all of us who love architecture as an art more than 
we love the practice of architecture as a business. 
For the art of architecture is eternal; though the 
profession as we know it may be ephemeral, and 
of a certainty is comparatively modern. The pro- 
fessional attitude of the artist however, the atti- 
tude of unselfish service and devotion to the 
highest ideals of his art, having nothing to do with 
promotion, salesmanship, or merchandising, is as 
o!d as Time. And it will persist and be cherished 

i a world of intelligent human beings... 

‘... That we have been following false gods is 
undeniably true. We have heard far too much of 
the necessity for the architect to become business 
man, engineer, promoter, banker, real estate oper- 
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ator, sociologist, what not? We have been urged to 
advertise, to fraternize, to contract, to expand, to 
be an Elk, or a Lion, or a Moose, or a Mason, even 
in these days when we are warned that the era of 
masonry has passed and all we shall have to do 
will be to cover skeleton structures with synthetic 
raiment. We have been frightened by the encroach- 
ments of the contractor and speculative builder 
into the Sacred Grove which is the hallowed abode 
of our shy Muse. We are being told that these are 
the Bogey men who'll get us if we don’t watch out. 
And sad to say, we have hearkened to these foolish 
counsels.” 

These may be foolish counsels, these last—but 
| have been an attentive observer of trends and 
drifts these many years and these are by no means 
“Bogey men.” This drift and others are here for 
any one who will watch them and ponder them. 

It is evident that | must reassure Mr. La Beaume 
and any others I may have frightened by my wild 
talk. | hope though that I have not conveyed the 
impression that I think the art of architecture is 
doomed to complete extinction. Attentively read, 
it will be seen that the attention of the profession 
was called to the danger that unless it wakes up 
the profession of architecture will go on the rocks. 
“A little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of 
the hands to sleep; so shalt thy poverty come upon 
thee, and thy want like an arméd man.” I have 
been pleading for a clarificatior and restoration of 
ihe professional ideals that have given the world 
the best architecture it possesses—the only ideals 
that will give us architecture worthy to stand with 
the best of the past—and better that past. 

It warms the cockles of one heart at least to hear 
Mr. La Beaume so eloquently uphold them, even 
though it be what one might expect of such a 


man. 


We reproduce the Griffth Observatory in Los An- 
geles by Messrs. John C. Austin and Frederic M. 
Ashley. May I venture to suggest that there is here 
a little of what Pascal meant, when he was here 
years ago, in referring to a certain competitive de- 
sign for the University of California — “trop 
d architecture” — too much architecture. I find a 
lack of scale between the masses of the domes and 
the building itself, too many parts, and a disturb- 
ing lack of relation between the domes and the tur- 
rets they rest upon; these could have well been 
increased in diameter and perhaps been given a 
batter that would have given a better sense both 
of mass and line. 

In California Arts and Architecture 1 found, 
after the above was written, a very handsome pho- 
tograph of this observatory which gives a totally 
different impression of the building from that pub- 
lished in The Architect and Engineer. | almost 
missed it. Here the dome belongs to the mass 
below which has the batter that satisfies the eye 
and carries the curve down to a point within the 
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Griffith Observatory, Los Angeles, by John C. Austin and 
Frederic M. Ashley, Architects. Reproduced from The Archi- 
tect and Engineer 


mass, which the other view completely fails to do. 
This is a very swell composition. I still cannot 
understand, however, why the design of the front 
does not suggest the existence of this other char- 
acter elsewhere in the building. 


% * * * 


The latter magazine (Architect and Engineer) is 
kind enough to publish in full, in its December 
number, my address to the profession of last No- 
vember in PENcIL PorNts, under its own caption 
“What's Wrong with the Architects” followed by 
my name in such a manner as to suggest that the 
article was a direct contribution. True, there is a 
note in small type which refers casually to the fact 
that PENcIL PoINTs is printing a series of critiques 
from me, but nothing to indicate clearly that this 
letter to the profession was written for the latter 
periodical. | suppose it should flatter one to be 
quoted, with or without quotation marks—but it 
doesn’t. It would have been so easy and so courte- 
ous to PeNciL Points to have printed it as having 
been “lifted,” with due acknowledgment of the 
original source. 

For the benefit of those who saw this letter in 
The Architect and Engineer only, may I say that 
its caption is quite misleading. There is, except for 
some direct questions to the individuals compris- 
ing the architectural profession, nothing interroga- 
tive about the letter. It is a direct statement of 
conditions as they exist, not an inquiry into them. 

With a beautiful inconsistency the editorial note 
contains the following: “That there is something 
radically wrong with the profession few will deny 
but whether it is good business to exploit these 
ills is a matter of opinion. The public naturally 
forms a different viewpoint of the situation than 
the profession and it may be that the less said in 
print about the architect’s shortcomings the 
better”—and then, “in print,” goes on to publish 
what I said. 

To this comment I beg to say that my letter was 


published in a professional magazine not widely 
circulated among the public; that I do not “ex- 
ploit” anything at any time (although “exploit” 
is probably used as “outstanding” is, convenient 


for those who are too indolent to find a better ex- 
pression) ; that it is cowardly for a profession to 
conceal the evils within itself from itself, for fear 
“the public” may hear of them and think less of 
it. [ quote from my letter in PENciL Points: “| 
am not interested at this crisis in shades and quali- 
ficatory phrases. I am trying to arouse the mem- 
bers of what is of right a great profession to a sense 
of their personal responsibilities and to pernicious 
trends and doctrines that will utterly destroy it if 
they do not rise and act.” 

That is my answer to the query whether it is 
“good business” to say anything “in print.” 

After I had written the above my eye was caught 
by this, in the table of contents on the cover: 
“Distinguished Eastern Writer Says Architects 
Need a Saviour.” I immediately looked through 
the magazine to see who he was and what he said 
—and to my immense surprise came to the conclu- 
sion that it must mean myself! I said no such 
thing. The impression given is that I believe some 
superman must arise and save the architects from 
themselves. Nothing could be further from the 
fact. The only “saviour” any architect can expect 
is himself. By just so much as the individual prac- 
titioner does or does not do to maintain the high- 
est standards of professional thought and conduct, 
to resist and expose false doctrine, opportunism, 
drift toward business objectives and away from de- 
sign as the basis of architectural practice, by just 
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Interior, Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, by Lewis P. Ho- 


bart, Architect From The Architect and Engineer 


so much will he contribute toward the restoration 
of the profession to its rightful place in society or 
to its decline and ultimate extinction. The respon- 
sibility is individual and personal—our saviour is 
in ourselves. We may expect no Messiah. 
* % * % 

In this same number is Mr. Lewis P. Hobart’s 
‘snatch the 


Grace Cathedral in San Francisco. | 
credit” for him despite Mr. Mark Daniels’s objec- 
tion to referring to a building as the work of its 
architect. We may in time come to the point 
where the credit may be “snatched” by the 
Bishop, or for him, in the case of a Cathedral 
hut that time is not yet. 

Mr. Hobart has built the Cathedral entirely in 
concrete, except for minor matters, treating it as 
“monolithic” with the form marks carefully re- 
moved and the surface texture given by pneumatic 
tools. He says: “The simple massiveness of the in- 
terior will be relieved and enriched by the colors 
of the stained glass, oak choir stalls, red tiled floor 
and frescoes.” How often it is forgotten that medi- 
«val churches were often frescoed throughout, 
with the lithic structure entirely concealed by 
painted decoration, as in the Sainte Chapelle in 
‘aris, restored by Viollet-le-Duc. 

Mr. Hobart has not thought it necessary, be- 

‘use concrete is a “modern” material (of which, 
ter), to discard medieval forms; instead of build- 
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ing them in stone, impossible with his strictly 
limited budget, he used small aggregates of it, 
mixed with cement and sand on “a light latticed 
frame of structural steel which constitutes the re- 
inforcement, but extensively within and almost 
completely without, concrete is the material which 
forms the final finished surfaces of the structure.” 

Purists may cavil at the reproduction of struc- 
tural forms in concrete which, in Gothic work, ex- 
press thrust and counter thrust and the pressure 
and friction of stone upon stone. But the general 
form which has become associated with church 
work in the lay mind, and particularly as that is 
represented in an Episcopalian congregation, is 
the Gothic form, and satisfies, to such a congrega- 
tion, a sense of fitness inherent in it for worship 
and service as distinguished from exposition and 
hortatory address—a sense of fitness which “mod- 
ern” forms do not convey to any mind except that 
which has surrendered itself to “logic.” There are 
differing forms in logic and they all depend upon 
their premises—a fact often ignored or forgotten. 
* * 


* co 








Apropos concrete as a “modern” material, I was 
talking the other day to a boy in one of the archi- 
tectural schools who said that the students there 
were free to cast their designs in any mode they 
pleased, even the freshmen; and that if any of 
them wanted to “do modern” they did it. That 
suggested a question as to the attitude of the stu- 
dent body toward “modern” stuff; he replied that 
opinion is divided and referred to a boy whom he 
knew very well and who was very sincere in his 
“convictions” about it, especially toward the use 
of “new materials”; I asked him what these new 
materials were, to which he replied, “Well—con- 
crete and steel principally.” “Where does he get 
the idea that concrete and steel are new—in the 
school?” He wasn’t clear as to that, and | went 
on to say that concrete could hardly be called 
“new” in view of the use the Romans made of it; 
that reinforcing it with steel for tensile strength 
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Central Heating Plant, Washington, by Paul P. Cret, Archi- 
tect From The American Architect 


















is at least forty or fifty years old, for I had used it 
myself thirty-one years ago—a whole generation. 
And as for steel framing it was at least two gener- 
ations old so there is nothing new about that. It 
is hard to believe that boys are permitted in any 
school to get the idea that they are doing some- 
thing brand-new if they design in these materials! 

This is akin to the current blurb about the “new 
responsibilities” of the practicing architect—which 
is as jejune a doctrine as could well be found. But 
an infant Columbus is born every other minute 
into a world quite fresh to his wondering and 
myopic vision. 


% % 


In Architecture for April is Mr. Edwin Bateman 
Morris's “Reflecting Pool” in which he finds mir- 
rored this month some amusing and very true per- 
ceptions of the “modern.” (I always use quotation 
marks around that word when it denotes the thing 
its proponents claim for it—a rather arrogant as- 
sumption that only what they do is “modern” 
and the rest 
among other good things: “The style 


contemporary.) He says, 
if it be one 
to have 


merely 


appears, from the seat I occupy, 
reached a temporary state of paradox. It was 
started as verbal architecture, being, as I have 
said, based on a series of logical deductions and 
observations concerning functions, new needs un- 
connected with old forms and the like. There came 
thereafter the period of pencil pushing to develop 
expression for the verbal theory . . . The designers 
in ‘Moderne’ began more or less to slur over the 
reasons for being different from traditional archi- 
tecture and to emphasize and underline mere dif- 
ference as being a desirable thing.” Further on: 
“It would be more versatile if its workers were not 
fearful of duplicating the dreaded things of the 
past. That accounts for its meagerness. It is sparse, 
bare, naked, because human ingenuity is simply 
not up to the task of devising enough brand-new 
ideas (without recalling past ideas) to cover the 
surface. And that, in a word, is the present fault 
with the new style.” 

There are two things about the “modern” which 
repel me—the silly ballyhoo and blurb about it, 
and its dry and juiceless inhumanity. It is easy to 
fall into dryness in the search for simplicity. In 
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Joslyn Memorial. Omaha. Nebraska. John McDonald and Alan McDonald, Architects 


the work of the deluded Greeks of their golden 
age I find a sense of the value of contrast, the 
opposition of luminous shadow to the whites of 
wall surfaces, the modulation of columns by flutes 
for the intermediate half-tone, delicate ornament 
in cornice shadows which makes them transparent 
by catching reflected lights. All reticent, meas- 
ured, perfect taste—true simplicity. 

Whether there will remain to us, out of the 
“style” (“if it be one,” as Mr. Morris says), any 
valuable residue it is impossible now to say. Al- 
though its devotees claim simplicity for it, it is 
not even teaching us anything about simplicity 
only dry nakedness. The Impressionists taught us 
to see and paint light by broken color; their 
studies in prehistoric Greek work and Chinese 
sculpture of the best epochs have brought the 
sculptors of this era to a simplicity and stylization 
of forms that is wholly beguiling in its best estate. 
Ingres showed us integrity of draftsmanship and 
the value of line as the boundary of form. All 
these are valuable contributions to the progress of 
art. Out of them is slowly emerging an art that we 
Americans may soon call our own. 

But even the vaunted intellectuality and logic of 
the “modernists” are based on doubtful premises 
that make their fabric very shaky. If they would 
but sav “You be damned—I wanted to do it that 
way because that is what I want to do” one could 
sympathize with such a point of view. But they 
rationalize after the event, they apologize or “ex- 
plain,” they multiply vague words about it. Some 
years ago | showed a canvas to a distinguished 
landscape painter; he made some comment upon 
it which moved me to “explain” why this or that 
was as it was. He said: “Well, you haven't brought 
out those things. You want to remember, Van, that 
a picture has to tell its own story—you can’t al- 
ways be on hand to explain it!” It was this memory 
which caused me to suggest an explanatory sign- 
board “interlocking with space” for the “House- 
reproduced in the March PENCIL 
Points, and which, by the way, brought me a 
highly vituperative letter from its author. 

“Verbal architecture!” Mr. Morris has found 
the characterizing phrase. 


on-Tiptoe” 
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From The American Architect 
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The American Architect for February illustrates 
in full the Central Heating Plant in Washington, 
D. C., by Dr. Cret, an eloquent example of what a 
real architect can do with a strictly utilitarian 
project. It has the same fine qualities as the Power 
Plant at Battersea in London, which The Archi- 
tectural Review published some time ago and 
which we reproduced in these columns. 


% *% *% * 


From the March issue of the American Architect 
we select for reproduction here, from a number of 
good things, the Joslyn Memorial in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, by John and Alan McDonald of that city. 
[ have only seen the completed exterior which 
seemed to me at the time very imposing, with a 
fine reliance upon wall surface redeemed from 
coldness by the color of the Georgian marble. 
Time and weather will grey down the pink and 
modify the rather strong veining. I hope I shall 
see it again some day when the weather has had a 
chance to mellow it. It is sure to be better as time 
touches it with its tender hand. With such very 
simple masses and surfaces it was a happy thought 
to give them warmth and variety by the use of 
color in the material. One gets very tired of Bedford 
stone without enough detail to offset its greyness 
or the color it needs in mosaics or terra cotta. 


*% * * 


I have looked through the recent numbers of The 
Architectural Review (London) in the hope of 
finding something that might be of value to Amer- 
ican readers, in vain. It has a lot of its usual trick 
photography concealing paucity of design, a lot 
of the modernistic houses that are making the 
English countryside an ideal place for the mod- 
ernists to retire to and wreak their sterile fancies 
upon. It has, as usual, the arrangement (which 
seems to be emulated by some American architec- 
tural magazines) by which it is impossible to tell 
whether what you are looking at is paid advertis- 
ing matter or serious contributions to architec- 
tural thought and progress. 


* * * * 


This brings us up to the April issues, except for 
irchitecture which I have reviewed here, and I 
hope I shall not fall so far behind again. Truth to 
tell there has seemed to be more of interest in the 
letter press than in the illustrations, evidence of 
the way men’s minds work in these disturbed days. 

It is a good sign when men think and set their 
thoughts down for the rest of us in matters of de- 
sign, of education, and of practice. 


TO THE PROFESSION : 


Pi Institute will meet in Convention in Mil- 
waukee on the 28th of this month of May. 

The representation may be limited by the hard 
times, which places an additional responsibility 
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upon the delegates—a very small minority of the 
membership. They will have the onus of acting 
for the Chapters on at least two grave questions. 

Chief of these is the choice of leaders. Will they 
choose them from the Right Wing or the Left? 
Will they listen to the argument sure to be ad- 
vanced that in this crucial time we need “business 
men,” “practical” men, to represent us before 
Government and the Public, men who refer to the 
profession as “the Industry”? Or will they choose 
real architects, men of constructive imagination? 

Four of the latter sort have been nominated for 
high office. I wish, as I have said before, that I 
might publish their names and professional rec- 
ords. It is very regrettable that the Institute has 
declined to publish anything in The Octagon ex- 
cept the bare names of the candidates in the old 
bad way. But they will be read in convention, have 
no fear. The membership is entitled to know just 
who they are voting for, what a candidate has 
done, what services he has rendered architecture 
and the allied arts, what his architectural back- 
ground is, what his education was, and thus know 
what the quality of his leadership will be. 

I say “the old bad way” because it is unintelli- 
gent not to apprise the membership of the quali- 
fications of all the candidates and merely present a 
list of names. 

We shall all await the results of the elections 
with deep interest, for the future of the Institute 
is at stake and depends upon these results. 


*% * *% * 


The other matter of first importance is the “Uni- 
fication” scheme, fathered and fostered, | under- 
stand, by the Treasurer. It is to be published in 
the April number of The Octagon. It has been de- 
bated at the last two Conventions, and a sharp di- 
vergence of opinion has developed, in spite of the 
enthusiasm of the unthinking. 

Briefly, as it has been cited to me, it is proposed 
to “unify” the profession by taking into the Insti- 
tute all the Registered architects, all the State As- 
sociations, and supposedly, all the unattached, so 
as to make the Institute “Bigger, Better, Grander” 
as Barnum used to ballyhoo his circus. This new 
circus would be sure to have a fine group of clowns. 

The Institute will, under this new dispensation, 
clasp to its bosom such elements as, for instance, 
announce “Twenty Dollars for a Set of Plans” (see 
the February number of this magazine), and in 
the amatory process disinfect and deodorize them. 
Vain hope! The idea that the Institute reform by 
high example and contact, and exercise a police 
power over, those who have persistently violated 
the canons of decent practice is illusory. 

By “unification” the leopard is supposed to 
change his spots and become a nice leopard, amen- 
able to discipline. 

It is the old cry of Quantity. Some minds think 
that if a thing is big it must be good. The Institute 
needs not expansion but a purge—for Quality. 














Size without Quality is a positive disadvantage. 
Whether the argument will be advanced that by 
having more votes we shall be heard in the halls 
of Government I have no present means of know- 
ing; but I shouldn’t be surprised to see it. By in- 
quiry I learn that there are only about 9000 archi- 
tects, aside from draftsmen, in the entire country 
not an impressive voting force. 

Let me tell you of a case of expansion. A cer- 
tain architectural organization I know of was 
once a thriving and potent force. [t was led into 
expansion, leasing large quarters, spending 80,000 
dollars or more in alterations, and paying for the 
additional expenses by expanding a class of mem- 
bership that should never have existed, recruited 
from commercial firms who had to pay twice what 
the regular resident members did. It had been a 
very active and useful association of architects, 
landscape architects, painters, sculptors, and crafts- 
men, real craftsmen, all of whom could meet on 
the same professional plane. As a result we were 
buttonholed by salesmen, at the luncheon table or 
in the lobby, who took this golden opportunity to 
drum up “business.” Little by little the profes- 
sional element fell off and the commercial became 
dominant. Even as an attempt to increase revenue 
it was a failure—and I strongly suspect “unifica- 
tion” to be founded upon a policy of increased 
revenue, no matter how obtained. 

This “unification” scheme will probably be sub- 
mitted in the form of a revised Constitution and 
By-Laws. Every delegate should scan it with the 
utmost care. The poison will be there, sugar- 
coated! Don't be fooled by it! 

If “unification,” another word for expansion, 
goes through, I predict a similar fate for the Insti- 
tute. An enormous dilution from the Left (for that 
is what it will mean) will weaken the organiza- 
tion, change its ideals and principles. It will be 
Big—perhaps—and that is all it will be. The next 
and logical step will be to take in the “Building 
Trades” “carefully selected” of course, and the 
claim will be that they have a “community of in- 
terest.” The line of argument for the “unification” 
scheme will lead ultimately to making the Insti- 
tute a kind of Building Congress. 

If “unification” goes through I predict also that 
a new organization will arise dedicated to strictly 
professional ideals, with Quality of membership as 
its guiding principle. It will be all of one class with 
no probationary vestibule like an associate class, 
nor with “Fellows.” It will become the representa- 
tive association of architects. It will be called vari- 
ous names, probably, by those who can’t get in. 
And only those can get in who are devoted to 
architecture as an art in a rigorously professional 
society. 

This will happen as sure as God made little 
apples if “unification” prevails at this Convention. 

WHAT ARE WE GOING TO VOTE FOR? 
QUALITY OR QUANTITY? 

H. VAN BurEN MAGONIGLE 


LETTERS AND COMMENTS: 


Epitor’s Note:—In the letters that follow the names of the 
writers are placed at the head of each. Mr. Magonigle’s 
comments occur, as usual, in indented italics, placed im- 
mediately after the matter to which they pertain. 


Ernst M. Parsons, A.I.A. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


I have been deeply stirred by your article in the November 
Pencit Points. We in Boston have had many meetings of 
the Society and discussed the question—“What are we going 
to do about it and what can we do?” I am afraid too many 
of our members take the attitude—‘*We can’t do anything. 
In time work will start up again and we shall then be busy.” 

Some of us have written letters to Washington but I am 
afraid that is of little use, for the men who have been put 
in charge of matters pertaining to our profession know little 
or nothing about it and do not care a damn anyway. 

It would seem a pity to start a new League when we have 
the American Institute with so many good and able men as 
members. If our officers will not act let’s have new officers 
and a live management. This is a matter that should be 
taken to the President. 


I have only just reached your letter, written in Novem- 
ber, Mr. Parsons. You will have seen, if you continue 
to follow these columns, that nominations have been 
made of able men of the stamp to restore the right kind 
of leadership to the Institute. The “Architects’ Profes- 
sional League” was intended to be, not a new and sep- 
arate organization, but a body of men, whether in or out 
of the Institute, self-pledged to a rehabilitation of our 
entire guild. Everybody has to work for this end, each in 
his own way and sphere, not merely a few leaders. Our 
common bond is our purpose. H.V.B.M. 


Much of what is being done is through plain ignorance, be- 
cause it cannot be denied that the function of an Architect 
is known to comparatively few and hardly understood out- 
side our own profession. To educate the public is a thankless 
task, and to get our point of view through the ignorant 
heads of committees in charge of public building operations 
in our cities and towns is almost beyond hope. 

For several years we have had members of our Society 
here sit in with building committees and try to steer them 
right. In public work a competition is nearly always re- 
quired but to insist upon qualified men to compete is not 
often possible. However, we have accomplished something 
along these lines. 

Much has been written about our profession, but largely 
for publications read by our own kind. We have many able 
writers who could, in a series of articles for publication of 
wide circulation, explain what we are and what we do. Isn't 
this worth the effort? The readers might be interested, for 
the subject matter could be made entertaining as well as 
instructive and after all it would show them why work im- 
properly conceived and done always means waste of money. 

Educational propaganda may help the profession in the 
minds of the general public but some sort of strong influ- 
ence will be necessary to get proper recognition in Wash- 
ington, I fear. 

As a member of our Executive Committee I was asked re- 
cently to take up with the local E.R.A. administrator a 
matter seriously affecting our profession. The E.R.A. had 
allocated funds to pay the labor to add a wing to a school 
in a nearby city and the city has allocated funds for mate- 
rials. Neither side had funds for architect’s services. The 
school was originally designed by a Boston architect who 
lives in the city and he had later designed a wing that was 
built. It seemed that it was logical for him to continue the 
work. 

At the E.R.A. I was turned over to a man whose duties 
are to keep in touch with localities where new publie work 
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may be desired, for which the E.R.A. will furnish funds for 
labor. In spite of all I said to him he could see no reason 
why a local builder should not be given the work and told 
to duplicate the former wing. I pointed out the reasons and 
ended by saying that the Architect should supervise the 
work to see that it was properly done. He replied that 
would seem unnecessary because there would of course be 
a foreman on the work! 

I suggested to the administrator that it would be wise for 
the E.R.A. to insist upon a competent architect to be paid 
for by the city, or no funds would be forthcoming from the 
government, because the expenditure of such funds should 
be safeguarded and properly applied. No such action can 
or will be taken here until orders to that effect are issued 
from Washington. I have written to Mr. Hopkins and I 
have written to Mr. Moffett. 

Mr. Moffett has appointed architects here to function 
under Title 2 of the N.H.A. but a lawyer from Worcester 
was appointed for the Boston district under Title 1. 

There are plenty of able architects with executive ability 
to take charge of all our rehabilitation work and we are 
the only ones who are capable of judging what should or 
should not be done. 

I am sure we have many men here who are willing to 
help but we must have able leadership. 


There undoubtedly are, and everywhere. But as I said 
above, we must not depend entirely upon leaders—we 
must all do our share. H.V.B.M. 


R. H. SCANNELL, ARCHITECT 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Even more encouraging than your splendid call to arms in 
the November Pencit Points was the country-wide response 
in the December issue. If you have no time to read more of 
this letter let me say at once that I am with you one hun- 
dred per cent and that I am a candidate for the Architects’ 
Professional League. 

Perhaps there is a limited horizon from this hillock but 
none of us can do more than recount what he sees from 
his own observation post. It does not appear from here that 
the standards of the profession are particularly high at the 
moment. If they were its members might be treated with 
respect. That is the root of the matter. 

It seems to me that an architect should be a leader among 
men, that by training and experience he is fitted for the 
role and that the ethics of his profession prevent him from 
ever using the phrase “to get away with it.” He should be 
willing to make any sacrifice to avoid tarnishing the ideals 
ingrained in him, one of which is to never do at the behest 
of a client something which he, himself, knows is wrong. 
Now there are men of this calibre in the profession—a 
small percentage today I’m afraid. Let us find these men and 
make them our leaders. Their inspiration will be contagious. 
You are right, it is quality, not quantity, that is needed now. 
Having found these leaders let us get behind them with such 
whole-hearted support that the people of this country, in- 
cluding the government, cannot help but respect the greatest 
profession of all. 

You ask what each of us is doing about it. My own small 
part momentarily is to stir up the local Society of Archi- 
tects. It has already started a campaign to persuade every 
loaning institution in the County to demand plans and 
pecifications and proper supervision by a registered archi- 
tect for every new building on which a loan is to be made. 
Che incompetent or not-quite-honest speculative builder has 
done incalculable harm to this County of Westchester and 
0 its architects. 

It is more than disquieting to an architect specializing in 
residential work to read that the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards points out (apparently with glee) that 

modern residential building, in actual practice, is no longer 
irried on by property owners themselves, building for their 
wn use. Instead, the trend toward homes built commer- 
ially for sale to unknown buyers became so strong in the 
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last building period that approximately 75 to 98 per cent 
of the entire dwelling output, in representative cities 


” 


studied, was being produced in that way... 

It is certainly high time for architects to wake up. I shall 
make what sorties I can from my own hillock. And I hereby 
enlist in your army in any capacity for the great battle 
before you and all of us. More power to you! 


B. Leo Steir, A.1.A. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Our beloved design critic at the University awakened 
within us a love of architecture. “Architecture,” he would 
proclaim time and again, “is the noblest of all the arts.” We 
contemplated with eagerness the time when we would 
emerge into an artistic ideality and practice the profession 
in its full enjoyment and benefit. Fortunate, indeed, were 
we, when after several years of office training we were able 
to establish an independent practice during the days of 
abundance, the post-war 20’s. Very serious-minded young 
gentlemen were we, in the faithful performance of our com- 
missions; carefully studying plan, composition, scale and 
color with painstaking detail and careful execution of the 
completed project. As a result of our efforts there was de- 
rived, therefrom, the keenest sort of satisfaction and a 
modest but satisfactory livelihood. 

But alas! our professional paradise was not to continue 
forever—our idealism was soon to be crushed. Architectural 
offices and schools, in tune with large scale production of 
the times, were releasing embryo architects by the score; 
manufacturing establishments and general contractors were 
installing their own architectural staffs (this service to be 
given free, like a premium in a groceteria); banks and 
bonding houses, in order to stimulate the sale of securities, 
were organizing subsidiary architectural organizations of 
high speed “cubical contents boys” and “vanishing point ex- 
perts.” We found our former clients being dominated or in- 
fluenced more and more by the frenzied high pressure sales- 
manship of the times; in fact, as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion we had to do considerable selling ourselves. For, pro- 
fessional conduct was being cast to the winds. Architects 
were crying their wares from the housetops. We were aghast 
at the professional demagoguery being practiced by our so- 
called leaders—on the one hand preaching or writing in the 
most austere “holier than thou fashion,” while on the other 
hand blasting to hellish inferno all semblance of ethical 
conduct in their mad rush for business. And so, being of 
the younger element, all the beautiful idealism of our atelier 
days was struck a sad blow. 

Then came the modern Babylon; and with the passing of 
the 20’s and the advent of the 30’s the complete decentrali- 
zation of all architectural organizations and finally the de- 
moralization of the profession. 

Now, dear Mr. Magonigle, we believe in you and are in 
complete sympathy with your high ideals—we admire your 
courage and sincerity and it is due to the oft repeated tale 
we have just told, that you are winning many adherents to 
your plan. We cannot expect very much from controlled 
public bureaus, who dole out commissions to a favored 
few without regard to fitness or ability. Our local A.I.A. 
Chapter was not consulted regarding selections for Housing 
Architects. Would it be unfair to charge the chapter with 
the responsibility for the failure of proper recognition? 
Perhaps that is not one of the functions of a professional 
society? 

Since the practice of architecture has become an avoca- 
tion rather than a means of livelihood and many of us with 
the responsibilities of a family are already employed in 
other fields of endeavor, we can now dedicate the next few 
years of our lives toward raising the standards of our pro- 
fession. I urge that we rally to your flag, Mr. Magonigle, and 
fight as we have never fought before. Depose the vaunting 
leaders—they have failed. Replace them with men who will 
practice as well as preach pure idealism; of whom we can 
all take cognizance; men to whom governmental and private 









authority alike will look for inspired professional guidance. 


Mr. Steif’s letter sounds a refreshing note of idealism, 
and his suggestion that we now dedicate ourselves for the 
next few years of our lives to raising the standards of 
our profession is exactly what the “Architects’ Profes- 
sional League” means—all of us dedicated to that high 


H.V.B.M. 


purpose. 


EDWARD STEESE, A.I.A. 
New York 


I have read your article in PENcit Pornts on things in gen- 
eral and Schools in particular, and want to enlist my sup- 
port, as a member of the younger generation, for everything 
you have said. I am at present president of the Princeton 
Architectural Association, and am thoroughly disgusted with 
all the schools, at least those that I have investigated. There 
is no use in my saying anything more, but I would like to 
emphasize a few points on which I believe we are in ac- 
cordance. 

The schools should have no concern with “office work.” 
It is impossible for them to teach this, and what they do 
teach has to be forgotten. A year’s such teaching can be 
learnt in a few weeks in an office. 

The students graduate from the schools today without 
the faintest knowledge but with a complete scorn of any- 
thing antedating 1920 or in any way expressive of beauty 
or civilization. This is the fault of the teachers, who are 
foolish “radicals.” 

Teachers and students, and even established architects 
who should know better, have been shamed into this by 
plumbers and philistines. 

The only value of a school is to encourage the student to 
“dream”; but his dreams are nightmares. 

The Institute, in its recommendations, seems to be going 
in the wrong direction; and, as a reflection, the state exam- 
ining boards. 

I suppose I am foolish in considering architecture as an 
art and a eraft. Certainly to anyone who wants to uphold 
its dignity as both is today in a pretty pickle. I honestly do 
not think there is anything to do about it, but perhaps I am 
pessimistic. 

In regard to another paragraph of your article, I must 
look up the June “Architecture” to see what E. B. Morris 
has to say. I saw a good deal of him a few years ago in con- 
nection with some Government work and found him a de- 
lightful person. Somehow on his account, as he is in charge 
of the designing done by the huge office of the Treasury 
Department, I have never been wholly opposed to “govern- 
ment architecture,” as I feel it is quite as good if not better 
than what the private architect can do; or perhaps I should 
say the average private architect. For the work he has done, 
without ostentation, he should have the highest praise and 
recognition; as well as for his own qualities. 


I am very glad indeed to get your letter, which interests 
me greatly. I have lately found a decided spirit of unrest 
among men of about your age and older, a sense of dis- 
satisfaction with present conditions and the drift of the 
past five or ten years toward commercialism and away 
from professional ideals and standards. The article or 
rather open letter that appeared in “The Upper Ground” 
for November was the result of conversations with men of 
the younger flight who feel as you do. I wonder whether 
you will agree with what I suggest as the remedy for 
this sickness. It will mean work by you younger men to 
clean house and devise ways, effective but dignified, to 
restore the profession to what it has been and that not 
so very long ago. When I compare the men who are 
prominent now with the men I have known and who 
bore about the same relation in age to me then as you 
and your architectural generation do to me and my 
flight now, it makes me pretty sick. I couldn’t keep quiet 


H.V.B.M. 


any longer—hence the blast! 


Epwarp C. SmirH, ARCHITECT 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


Whether the formation of an Architect’s Professional League 
“pledged to restore the profession to its proper dignity and 
standing” is the answer to the abuses and indifference so 
ably set forth in your article in PeENcitt Points, is in my 
mind a question only because of lack of thought on the 
subject. 

I am however in thorough accord with your viewpoint 
and offer my cooperation in any manner I am to render. 

I might add that I am sending a copy of your article with 
letter, as per enclosed copy, to Congressman Hamilton Fish, 


Jr. 


Hon. Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
M. C. Twenty-sixth District, New York, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Congressman: 

Mr. Magonigle, author of the enclosed article relative to 
the architectural profession, may be an acquaintance of 
yours. If so you will recognize his standing in the profes- 
sion and his background. 

It is an able presentation of the status of the profession. 
Constructive measures must be started both within and out 
of the profession to bring back proper recognition. How is 
a question. 

If the article strikes a responsive chord in you, may I 
be favored with your reaction on constructive policy? 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. SMITH 


JoHN S. VAN BERGEN 
Ravinia, Illinois 


Without doubt you are right about architecture being a 
profession and not a business. Of course a lot of business 
necessarily should enter into the picture but the profession 
ought to dominate. 

During the War the business-engineer-architect readily 
carried off almost all the responsible positions. Our late 
Century of Progress followed the usual procedure by obtain- 
ing the services of these business-architects with the entire 
extinction of really new school professional architects. Now 
the New Deal recovery program is being turned over to 
the same group. In many instances the same men _ have 
controlled. 

We must not forget that Dr. Paul Philippe Cret was a 

member of the group. H.V.B.M. 
The truly professional man holds back, is reserved, weighs 
his thoughts, has ideas and ideals. After the business-engi- 
neer-architect has started things, entrenched himself with 
position and power and gotten things into a fix, the profes- 
sional architect is then sometimes called in to try to un- 
scramble the mess. 

Unfortunately architects have to live and try to support 
their families and during these times men stoop to things 
they might not in ordinary times. I don’t object to architects 
as men selling things or doing anything useful and honest 
but I do object to combining this new work with their pro- 
fession. It ought to be one thing or the other. The com- 
bining is to my mind the thing that has pulled the profes- 
sion down. Isn’t it possible for an architect to earn his own 
way, keep respectable, be an optimist, and otherwise a use- 
ful citizen without resorting to the ordinary salesman’s 
tactics? This is a big question and I would like to know if 
it has an answer. 

I have lost interest in our local Chapter A.I.A. and the 
Illinois Society and have attended only a few meetings dur- 
ing the past four or five years. 

Would like to know what is in your mind regarding a 
truly “Professional League” for it might still be possible 
to raise our fast sinking standards. 
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PROGRAMME 
PENCIL POINTS ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 


For the Design of 


A HOUSE FOR A FAMILY OF FIVE 


Authorized by Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
Publishers of PENciL Points 
330 West 42nd St., New York 


Sponsored by Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Portland, Oregon, 


and Toronto, Canada 


Conducted by RUSSELL F. WHITEHEAD, A.LA., Professional Adviser 
with KENNETH REID, P.C.R., Assistant Professional Adviser 


THE AWARDS 
REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION agrees to pay, 
immediately after the Judgment, the following 
Prizes in Cash: 


For Design Placed First $1000.00 
ws cs “Second .... 500.00 
™ ” ™ Third 250.00 
- - “Fourth 100.00 


“ Designs Mentioned—25—each $50.00 1250.00 


Total Prizes $3100.00 
The above prizes are net—no further drawings will 
be required of any competitor as a condition of 
receiving an award. 


THE JUDGES 


Dwight James Baum, F.A.LA., New York 
Edward W. Donn, Jr., F.A.1.A., Washington 
Walter S. Frazier, A.I.A., Chicago 

Ralph W. Gray, A.I.A., Boston 

Hal F. Hentz, A.I.A., Atlanta 

Edwin H. Hewitt, F.A.I.A., Minneapolis 
Frank B. Meade, F.A.I.A., Cleveland 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION, THE IRON 
FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, and the Com- 
PETITORS agree that the Judges have sole and com- 
plete authority to make the awards and that their 
decisions shall be final. 


ALL ARCHITECTS AND DRAFTSMEN ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO PARTICIPATE 
Contestants may submit more than one design. 


NOTE: 


Under a ruling by THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS’ 


Committee on Competitions, Institute Members are free to enter this competition. 








This Competition closes at 8 P. M., Monday, June 3rd, 1935 








Pp ROBLEM: Mandatory. The design of a house 
for gracious and, so far as may be, effortless living, 
in which an American business man, his wife, 
three-year-old daughter, two sons, aged seven and 
twelve, can, with the aid of a “general-house- 
worker” who lives in, enjoy the comforts of a well- 
planned and intelligently mechanized home—a 
nouse which will be an asset to the community in 
hat it is “neighborly” in all that the term implies. 
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Our client is a self-made man, possessing Yankee 
shrewdness, and fairly successful. He has celebrated 
his thirty-eighth birthday and, being strong and 
healthy, is putting all his pep into directing both 
production and sales for the small manufacturing 
enterprise he has built up from its beginning. His 
necessary business trips to New York, Boston, At- 
lanta, Chicago, and other distributing centers, last 
for several days at a time, but he is determined not 












to delegate these duties to others in his organiza- 
tion. He was born in the town, grew up as “one of 
the boys,” belongs to a reputable “lodge” and, in 
spite of his wife’s mild disapproval, likes to stage 
late parties in his home for his “hail-fellow-well- 
met” friends. He encourages his wife to pay her so- 
cial obligations during the day. A normal fellow 
he, without pretense, who frankly prefers musical 
comedy to Eugene O'Neill, Irving Berlin to De- 
bussy, and Edgar Wallace to Henry James. At the 
same time, he is tolerant of his more bookish 
wife’s interest in cultural things and humors her 
in her striving toward cultivation, believing it to 
be for the welfare of all concerned, especially of 
his children for whom he wishes the advantages 
he missed in his own childhood. 

He owns a piece of land in a recently developed 
section of the town, for which he has paid $4,000, 
in full. The time is ripe, he decides, thanks to 
Title II of the National Housing Act, to build his 
home. The rectangular lot acquired has a western 
frontage of 100 feet on a paved street, which 
runs north and south, and a depth of 200 feet. It 
is encompassed by properties of similar dimen- 
sions, on which houses designed by architects were 
built in 1926, 27, and 28, and occupied by friends 
of the family. The property is accessible to a 
school and near the markets. The usual utilities 
are available and the local coal yards distribute 
all grades of anthracite and bituminous. He pro- 
poses to build a house containing not more than 
40,000 cubic feet. 

The client is emphatic about a number of re- 
quirements and most liberal concerning others, 
which he feels only the profession can suggest. His 
wife wants a house which will have character, sig- 
nificance, and individuality, with the quality of a 
home (rather than a “machine for living”) which 
will be apparent to anyone who views it from the 
outside and even more apparent to one who stays 
any length of time in the house. He wants more 
than the minimum of room sizes, closet areas, bath 
and lavatory facilities, and window spaces, and he 
demands that the service and equipment be in 
accordance with good practice. He also requires a 
two-car garage. Beyond these suggestions he will 
depend upon the designer to select the materials of 
construction and to work out the number and 
sizes of the rooms, porches, terraces, circulations, 
and accessories, and their arrangement. He wants 
to utilize the basement for other than mechanical 
purposes, in fact, he uses the Ziegfeld phrase 
“slorify” in connection with the rooms to be pro- 
vided below the first-floor level. It would not seem 
to him inappropriate to plan the basement space 
for purposes of recreation for both children and 
adults. Having these thoughts in mind, he has been 
intrigued with the advertisements of the Iron 
Fireman,“The machine that made coal an auto- 
matic fuel,” and has ascertained that this appara- 
tus is most flexible and will fit practically every 


type of heating plant or arrangement of basement. 

Both client and architect are fully aware that 
the re-sale value of the proposed house will be ap- 
praised by the local bankers and by the “F.H.A.,” 
as insurer of the mortgage, and that the house 
should have a permanent value during a twenty- 
year amortization period. 


CONSIDERATIONS OF THE JURY OF AWARD: 


1. The Architectural Merit of the design and the ingenu- 
ity shown in the development of the plans to fit the 
requirements of the problem. 


The intelligence with which the basement space, set 
free by the Iron Fireman, is utilized for appropriate 
purposes. 


Excellence of delineation and composition of the 
drawings on the sheet. This, while desirable, will not 
have undue weight with the Jury as compared with 
the first two considerations. 


COMPUTATION OF CUBAGE: Mandatory. The cubage is 
to be the cubic space enclosed within the outer surfaces of 
outside or enclosing walls and between the outer main sur- 
faces of the roof and a plane six inches below the finished 
surfaces of the lowest floors. Pent houses, garages, enclosed 
porches, and other enclosed appendages are to be included 
as a part of the cube of the building. Any permanently 
roofed terraces or porches outside the bearing walls shall 
be figured at one fourth their gross cubage, measured from 
outside face of wall, outside face of columns or posts, fin- 
ished floor, and finished roof. 

Designs found, upon checking, to exceed 40,000 cubic feet 
total cubage will not be considered. 


PRESENTATION DRAWINGS: Mandatory. The drawings 
shall be made in full black ink and shown on one sheet of 
opaque white paper trimmed to exactly 26” x 36”. Single 
border lines are to be drawn so that space inside them will 
be exactly 25” x 35”. Diluted ink, color, or wash; cardboard, 
thin paper, or mounted paper is prohibited. The sheet shall 
be composed with its long dimension vertical. 


The following drawings are required: 


1. Perspective of the residence, rendered in pen-and-ink, 
clearly indicating the character of the exterior finish 
and the surrounding landscape. Heights are to be 
measured on the corner of the building nearest the 
spectator at scale of 14” equals 1’-0”. 


Plans at the scale of 4” equals 1’ of the basement and 
all other floors. The walls and partitions are to be 
solid black. Lettering must be susceptible of being 
read easily when original drawing is reduced to one- 
quarter its size. 


A pen and ink bird’s-eye perspective sketch of the en- 
tire basement, as it would appear with its ceiling re- 
moved (and, if necessary, portions of the walls and 
partitions), so handled as to show clearly the arrange- 
ment of rooms, the coal storage, and the placing of 
the principal furniture and equipment. This sketch is 
to occupy a space on the sheet at least as large as that 
occupied by the 14” scale basement plan. 


Elevations of the two facades not shown by the ren- 
dered perspective, at the scale of 44” equals 1’. 


Plot plan, at small scale, showing location of house, 
garage, and driveways on the lot and suggesting other 
developments of the property which would add to the 
completeness and attractiveness of the house. 
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6. Cubage Diagrams: (1) A small but clearly drawn, di- 
mensioned Section. (2) A single line Plan Diagram. 
(3) A Tabulation showing how the total cubage figure 
is arrived at. 


7. The drawing shall bear the title, “A HOUSE FOR A 
FAMILY OF FIVE” with the sub-title “Pencit Pornts- 
Iron Fireman Architectural Competition” and shall be 
signed with a nom de plume or device. 


COMMUNICATIONS: Mandatory. As this is an open com- 
petition, no queries will be answered. The contestants shall 
not communicate on the subject of this competition with 
either the Professional Adviser or any member of the Jury 
or any other person in any way connected with it, except 
anonymously and in writing. Competitors requiring specific 
information relating to the Iron Fireman should address 


Mr. Dale Wylie, 3170 West 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ANONYMITY OF DRAWINGS: Mandatory. The drawings 


submitted shall contain no identifying mark other than the 
nom de plume or device. No competitor shall directly or 
indirectly reveal his or her identity to the Professional Ad- 
visers or to any member of the Jury of Award. With each 
drawing there must be enclosed a plain, opaque sealed en- 
velope containing the true name and complete address of 
the contestant. The nom de plume of the contestant shall 
be placed on the outside of the envelope. The envelope will 
be opened by the Professional Adviser in the presence of the 
Jury only after all the awards have been made. 


DELIVERY OF DRAWINGS: Mandatory. The drawings 
shall be securely wrapped, in a strong tube, not less than 
214” in diameter, or flat and addressed to Russell F. White- 
head, Professional Adviser, Pgenczt Points-Iron Fireman 
Competition, 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Contest- 
ants sending drawings by registered mail or by express 
must obliterate the return name or name on express label 
and must not demand return receipt. 

Drawings shall be delivered to PeNcit Pornts office—330 
West 42nd Street, New York, or placed in the hands of the 
post office or express companies not later than 8 P. M., 
Monday, June 3rd, 1935. The receipt stamp will serve as 
evidence of delivery. Drawings will be accepted at any time 
before the close of the competition. 
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Drawings submitted in this competition are at the com- 
petitor’s risk. Reasonable care will be exercised, however, 
in their handling, safe-keeping, and packaging for return. 


EXAMINATION OF DESIGNS: The Professional Adviser 
will examine the designs and records of their receipt to 
ascertain whether they comply with the mandatory require- 
ments of this Programme. The Jury will place out of the 
competition and make no awards to any design not comply- 
ing with mandatory requirements. 

The Professional Adviser alone will have access to the 
drawings until they are placed before the Jury of Award. 
No drawing, whenever received, will be shown or made 
public until after the Award of the Jury. 


JUDGMENT: The Jury of Award will meet at the Yama 
Farms Inn, Catskill Mountains, New York, on June 13th, 
1935. Their deliberations will continue for as many days 
as are necessary to give fair consideration of the submitted 
designs. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE AWARDS: The Professional 
Adviser will send, by mail, to each competitor, the names 
of the winners of the Prizes and Mentions as soon as pos- 
sible after the awards have been made and the envelopes 
have been opened. The announcement will be published in 
the July, 1935, issue of Penci Points. Requests for this in- 
formation by telephone and telegraph will not be answered. 


REPORT OF THE JURY: A full report, stating the reasons 
for the awards and offering helpful criticism and comment 
upon designs not premiated, will be published in Penci 
Pornts. The winning designs and other meritorious designs, 
selected by the Jury, will also be published in Penci 
PornTs. 


THE PRIZE DESIGNS: The designs awarded Prizes and 
Mentions are to become the property of Penci Pornts. 
The right is reserved by the Publishers and by the Sponsors 
to exhibit or to publish any or all of the designs not premi- 
ated. In every case where a competitor’s design is shown it 
will be clearly and fully identified as his or her work. 


RETURN OF DRAWINGS: Non-premiated designs which 
are not reserved for exhibition or publication will be re- 
turned to the competitors within a reasonable time, postage 
and $50.00 insurance prepaid. 


This illustration is appended merely to 
suggest the possibilities of the “bird’s-eye 
perspective view” as a means of showing 
the basement layout. It is not based upon 
the problem of this competition and is 
not intended to serve as a model of 
draftsmanship. Each competitor is free 
to make his own sketch of a similar view, 
as called for in the Programme, with 
whatever pen-and-ink technique seems 
best to him, and from whatever point of 
view he chooses as being appropriate. 

















LOOKING OVER 
A FEW DESIGNS 


Submitted in the Recent 
G. Ek. Competition, Class A-B 


By FRANK CHOUTEAU BROWN 


Tue architectural competition — at its best - 
may be rightfully regarded as a valuable educa- 
tive force. True, only a few competitors may re- 
ceive any direct material recompense for the work 
and time involved in entering such a venture; but 
no one can go through the process of studying and 
working out any adequate solution of the plan- 
problem involved, without having placed himself 
in a position from which he should be able to se- 
cure considerable mental benefit. As in any other 
schooling, his ability in judging the elements that 
most importantly enter to complicate and make 
interesting the problem must make his recogni- 
tion of these stated elements—as well as his use of 
them in working out his ideas—of considerable 
personal educational value. While in addition, he 
has usually the further opportunity of studying 
the other solutions of the same problem eventually 
arrived at by his fellow-competitors. And in his 
personal analysis of their solutions, in contrast to 
those that he may himself have worked out, re- 
sides such additional information—if justly con- 
sidered by him—as should provide an invaluable 
check upon the validity and success of his own 
methods—such as he can hardly otherwise secure 
from any other set of circumstances. 

And here enters the principal reason for the pro- 
fession approving, without reservation, the “edu- 
cational competition”; when the actual purpose is 
to provide the younger members of the profession, 
particularly, with the opportunity to perfect their 
skill and match their minds up against their older 
and technically more experienced contemporaries. 
rhe result is not intended to pick out one single 
plan, for actual building; or to award the commis- 
sion for making plans for such a building to a par- 
ticular architect; but to select from a large num- 
ber of competition drawings what is usually a 
varied group of “best” solutions, both in architec- 
tural plan and exterior design—which solutions 
ire in turn published for the information of the 
entire membership of the profession, as well as 
those who actually took part. And it is safe to say 
in every one of these competitions, where the en- 
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tire profession is invited, only a very small num- 
ber of its members are not interested enough to 
make some preliminary study of the program, and 
establish some one or more “sketch-solutions” for 
their own satisfaction—even when they have no 
intention of developing their idea to the point nec- 
essary to submit the drawings required by the pro- 
gram! And so even those who have not taken part 
are interested in the result; and many make a prac- 
tice of keeping these sketch designs until they 
have the opportunity to look over the final pub- 
lished drawings given the awards, in order to make 
their own study of the solutions and compare them 
with their own preliminary ideas. 

The educational type of competition also is 
more fair to all contestants from the mere fact that 
instead of a single “prize” to be awarded there 
are a number of prizes, as well as the selection of 
a number of “Mention” designs. Thus, it is rare 
that any worthy idea is excluded from this final 
grouping of selected mentions and awards. They 
may not always be placed in their inevitable final 
order of merit! There may be numbers of designs, 
“nearly” or “just as good,” outside the final selec- 
tion! Often the jury has to award a “Mention” 
from among a group of drawings, all of which 
represent some possible “solution-idea”; in which 
case their individual preferences may be a final 
determining factor—as must always remain the 
case in any contest where the uncertain human 
equation must accept responsibility for making 
any decision among different elements or ideas. 
But this is inevitable and fundamental under the 
conditions upon which our entire civilization and 
democracy are based. It is encountered in our 
legal courts, where the elements of chance are as 
powerful and certain as on our racetracks; the in- 
dividual “Judge” before whom a case is brought 
for decision, has his personal predilections, as well 
as his “good” and “bad” days, just as has the horse 
carrying the contestant’s bet around the track. 
The results of these other life experiences should 
be equally educational to the individual! And all 
go toward the development of human character; 
the architectural competition more importantly 
than most! 

And so it is that all contestants—as well as all 
other members of the profession (though perhaps 
to a varying degree!) can only carry along their 
self-educational use of the competition, when they 
have some sort of access to the fullest possible 
records of the whole group of submitted plans! In 
a widely spread and specialized contest, such as 
the General Electric Company has just provided, 
this is, of course, difficult if not impossible to ob- 
tain. Therefore the editors of PENciL Ponts 
have selected from a large number of individual 
plans, some of those non-premiated solutions, 
ideas, or details that seemed to have some special 
or unusual merit. They have been grouped into 
such a presentation as is displayed here, with the 
sole thought of providing the many readers of that 














magazine among the profession and the contestants 
themselves with as large an amount of interesting 
and valuable material as it is possible to provide 
in this manner. 

In performing this helpful office, there is no 
need or intention of in any way criticizing the 
work of the jury. With the single intentional ex- 
ception of avoiding the republication of the prin- 
cipal premiated drawings (which have already 
been so widely published that ample opportunity 
must have been found for all those concerned to 
study them) it has been the endeavor to secure, 
from those solutions that would be otherwise left 
unpublished, a number of graphic notes of sugges- 
tive value to the architectural designers of North 
America, whose probable immediate task it will 
be soon to handle a large number of small house 
problems for an increasingly large and important 
group of their clients, over the next few years! It 
has been with that end alone in view that this pub- 
lication and résumé has been undertaken. 

No claim is being made that these selections 
even are representative. In the last analysis they 
probably are not to be so regarded. Nor can it be 
claimed even that all possible ideas of value have 
thus been secured. It is inevitable that much must 
have been overlooked, among so great a number 
of drawings. It is also to be recognized that lintits 
have been set by the space available to the pur- 
pose. Finally, it should also be obvious that in 
many instances suggestive ideas and solutions that 
might have been taken from some designs have 
been intentionally omitted because of the fact that 
they were nearly similar to others already selected. 
It may not even be claimed that the best one of a 
group of such similar solutions has always been 
the one reproduced; for that, too, has often been 
modified by other considerations. 

A word or so as to the style of design predomi- 
nating in the submitted drawings seems to be in- 
vited! It is pertinent to state that a full half of 
the competition drawings expressed a recent tend- 
ency that is somewhat loosely termed “modern- 
istic” or “modern” in style. But it should also be 
recalled that the limits of cubage imposed—par- 
ticularly for the smaller-size house—almost forced 
the elimination of all possible roof and cellar 
space; while it perhaps followed quite naturally 
that the house for a southern clime would take 
form as one with level and usable roof surfaces. 
All this quite apart from the present prevailing 


habitude of thought in the younger competitors 
taking that direction quite naturally. 

To roof or not to roof, to cube or not to cube; 
these be the questions. Whether it is better in the 
design to suffer, in order to secure the ultimate of 
cubage space; or to take fickle fortune by the fet- 
lock, and trust all our venture on the appeal to 


romance—rather than to reason. To implement the 
plan most thoroughly ?— Aye, ‘tis the consummation 
most devoutly to be wished. For who would rather 
bear the high regard of judges, the wise man’s con- 


tumely, the pangs of disprized work, the judg- 
ment’s long delay, the pity of one’s friends, and 
the spurns that patient merit of the long-studied 
take—rather than he himself would dare, and do 
the dashing, flighty, and engaging thing. Thus our 
conscience—once too well listened to—does make 
cowards of us all; until enterprises of more pith 
and moment, and greater detail of equipment may 
be devised, to make the grade and—with this re- 
gard their currents turn awry, and so bear away 
the prize! 

With some such soliloquy as this did most com- 
petitors apparently regard the problem! If “not 
to roof” became their answer; why, ‘twas ten to 
one the plan took on—almost unconsciously—a 
modern cast. Or if “to roof” it, then they “went 
English” either wholly, or in part, and so turned 
either to the Tudor or the Georgian school! While 
if it went entirely modern; it most likely became 
as bare and cubistic as a Mad Hatter’s box—and 
as unashamed. 

Unfortunately, here on these whitened boards, 
even more than in reality, one traces the reaction 
of the exterior pre-conceived design-motif too ob- 
viously upon the plan; rather than the careful 
working out of the plan-problem to the most logi- 
cal conclusion of which the individual contestant 
is capable, and then letting that plan naturally sug- 
gest and develop its own individual and successful 
exterior expression. Even here there lie many 
dangers. Much chance for interplay of judgment 
and artistry still remain the right and privilege of 
the competitor. Still his will and discretion pos- 
sess ample scope to win—or lose—the interest of 
his judges! 

If it is true that there now exists in this country 
anywhere near the theoretical deficiency in small 
homes that the Government agencies are claiming 
in their publicity in connection with the setting 
up of the large loan funds recently made available 
to assist in the rehabilitation and construction of 
buildings to provide newer or better homes for 
American families, it should be evident that among 
the very first heralds of our long delayed economic 
recovery will be a revival of interest in the design 
and building of small houses. 

With that idea in mind, it would seem that most 
among the architectural profession, as well as 
about all the smaller and younger families all over 
this country, would have a direct and vital inter- 
est in the results of the General Electric small 
house competition, recently closed. And so it 
would seem more than worth while for the pro- 
fession to devote serious study to the plans of 
small houses brought out in this contest; and espe- 
cially the plans of the two types of smaller houses. 
one for northern and the other for southern cli- 
mate, that are represented on these pages. 

Of course, these plans have been considerably 
affected by the program, which set up the par- 
ticular type of house desired for the competitors 
to evolve. There should be noted some individual 
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Class “B” Design submitted by Archibald M. Brown in General Electric “Home Electric” Competition 


peculiarities about the house as therein described. 

In the first place, it was to house a small family, 
a professional man and his wife, with one young 
child (a boy) and an automobile. The lot was a 
small “inside” (not a corner) lot, of narrow front- 
age, and fair depth; a little larger than that pro- 
vided for in the average real estate development 
in most American city suburbs. No limit of cost 
was given; but a limit of size was set, by establish- 
ing the outside amount of “cubical contents” per- 
iitted the competitors. This made these smaller 
houses of what might be regarded as a “typical” 
small size. 

On the other hand, a “study” for the husband 
vas required; along with a considerable amount 
of modern kitchen, heating, and plumbing—as 
well as an abnormal amount of mechanical elec- 
trical equipment. And that old-fashioned “Laun- 
dry” (wasteful both of costly space and seldom 
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used equipment) which has not been included in 
the typical small house for lo—these many years! 

In general, most plans assumed that the “living 
front” of the house was upon its rear—or opposite 
to street—side; along with a garage facing toward 
the street, and some garden or enclosed type of 
landscape treatment indicated upon the balance of 
the property on the front—thus leaving the rear 
of the lot as an open grass or play space; or 
treated as an informal enclosed garden area. Sev- 
eral of the plans established the garage space as 
inclosed within the main house walls, but the ma- 
jority made it project from the main building, and 
many of them made use of its roof as an open ter- 
race. 

To come down to a more definite analysis. There 
were a certain proportion of the house plans that 
conformed to a simple rectangular prism or cube 
in arrangement. Such an one is the Archibald 


















Brown design; with the automobile not only self- 
contained within the cube, but almost contained 
within the Laundry, as well—of which space the 
garage forms a part! The kitchen balances this 
same area, but upon the west; with a Dinette 
matching up with the Laundry upon the eastern 
side. It would almost seem that this plan would 
be better reversed, giving morning sun and the 
cooler location to the Kitchen and Breakfast 
spaces. The entire southern side of the cube is 
given up to an open Living Room upon the First 
Floor, and a Nursery and Owner’s Bedroom upon 
the Second. The Study (or spare Bedroom) occu- 
pies the northeast corner, and a large and spacious 
Owner’s Bath the northwest (again, rather a waste 
of exposure, it might be felt!). An uncovered Ter- 
race upon the first floor at the south, and two very 
shallow Balconies along north and south sides 
upon the second floor, supply the rather restricted 
outdoor spaces planned in this design. The single 
staircase is of the dangerous circular type, and the 
doorway to the Garage—opening directly from the 
Front Hallway—is a convenience that would not 
be allowed in many American city building codes. 
A very compact arrangement, with a most spacious 
and convenient second-floor plan, with much closet 
—but little waste—space. 

The plans of Messrs. Lindeberg and Neilinger’s 
house are similar in outline and content. The 
Garage occupies the same corner, but is more 
reasonably reached through a doorway placed in 
the side of a recessed entrance porch. Mr. Bliss’s 
own room occupies the northwestern corner, with 
the Kitchen placed next along the western side (a 
hot and confined location, it might be said) with 
the end of the Living Room (neither as spacious 
nor as deep as in the preceding plan) to the south 
of it and furnished as the permanent Dining space 
of the plan. The second floor locates the Owner’s 
and Boy’s rooms in the same corners as before— 
only the rooms are here more completely sepa- 
rated—with the Bath over the Study, and the 
Guest Room over the Garage. This house is much 
more economical—and not as convenient—in the 
arrangement and number of its plumbing units 
(except the extreme southern location of the Laun- 
dry and Toilet next the Boiler-Recreation Room 
in the Basement). 

Mr. Owen Lau Gowman’s plan (p. 245), also con- 
tained in a cube, is preferred for its reversal of the 
Garage and Kitchen locations; but again enters the 
former directly from the Entrance Hall. The 
Kitchen is overlarge in proportionate size—being 
obviously extended to balance the projection re- 
quired to give the Garage the depth necessary to 
house the car—and the Living space, along the 
southern front of the house, has the Dining table 
placed in its eastern end. The Second Floor has a 
single Bath—with only one entrance door—placed 
between the Owner’s and Son’s rooms to the south; 
with the Study in the northeast and the Guest 
Room at the northwest corner. Despite the single 


Bath provided upon the Second Floor, the plumb- 
ing in this plan is so widely distributed that it 
would require three or four stacks to carry it— 
not an economical arrangement—it must be con- 
fessed! Both the Laundry and the “Work-Play- 
room” are located in the Basement. 

A large number of plans conform to the rec- 
tangle-with-projecting-Garage type. One of these, 
by Mr. Englund (p. 248), placed the “Workroom”™ 
in the Basement, along with the Laundry and Rec- 
reation Cellar; not a very convenient or useable 
location, of course. The Garage extends toward the 
street, from the northeast corner of the house, and 
is connected with it, through a porch—which also 
serves as the Kitchen Entry. A Breakfast recess 
opens from and lights the Kitchen—and the Dining 
and Living Room are again combined in one space 
along the southern front of the house, an obvious 
and favorite solution adopted by many contestants. 

The Second Floor of this compact rectangle 
gives the entire southern side to the Master’s Bed- 
room, with the Child’s Room in the northeast cor- 
ner, and the single Bath in the northwest corner. 
The staircase is of the simplest, most practical 
type—in two runs, with a square landing, and no 
winders or twists in plan. No Guest Room is pro- 
vided and no use is made of the Garage roof. 

The plan by Gamber & Williams (p. 246) is also 
based upon a smali rectangle with a projected, 
flatroofed section covering a one-story Garage and 
combined Laundry, Heater and Work Room, upon 
the First Floor level. The car is to be housed at 
rightangles to the street, which means a difficult 
quarter-turn both in entering and leaving the 
Garage. The Living Room again is along the south 
side, with the Dining space at its eastern end. The 
service entry is through the Laundry and Heater 
Room, the stairway is enclosed between walls, and 
the Guest Room is provided in the northwest cor- 
ner upstairs. Master’s and Boy’s Rooms are also 
along the southern front, but entirely separated, 
while the single bath is at the northeast corner, at 
rather an inconvenient location from the Owner's 
Room. No use is made of the flat Garage roof, as 
the Second Story presents a blank wall along its 
entire width. 

Mr. John Richard Rowe’s plan (p. 249) has an 
ample Kitchen, projected to the north, but without 
cross draft, and with a service entrance from the 
east, back of the Garage, which also serves as a 
serving closet to the Dining end of the Living 
Room, as a Laundry and as an entrance from house 
to Garage. This plan fills up the west end of 
the Living Room with the fireplace (just as Mr. 
Lindeberg did at the east end of his plan), and 
the Master’s and Boy’s Rooms at the southwest 
and southeast corners, respectively, have each a 
Bath, with the Guest Room over the Kitchen at 
the north, again lighted by only one window, so 
making no provision for cross draft, as well as 
taking no advantage of the roof of the Garage for 
outdoor living or sleeping purposes. The entire 
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Class “A” Design by Harrie T. Lindeberg and Daniel Neilinger in “Home Electric” Competition 
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Basement space is given upto a Study, Work Room, 
“Game” Room, etc., with the usual multitude of 
mechanical impedimenta. As occurs in some other 
plans, the small rooms are so thoroughly “fur- 
nished” that little floor space sometimes remains 
for movement by the merely human denizens of 
the place. 

Franklin Scott’s plans (p. 247) show a less con- 
ventional arrangement. The projected Garage, lo- 
cated along the eastern side of the house, to the 
north, is now balanced by a Kitchen projecting 
to the south, with a Laundry in between; the 
latter also serving as Service entry and a connecting 
link with the Garage, as well. The Living Room 
extends along the west side of the dwelling, from 
north to south, and an area between its southern 
end and the Kitchen is planned to be used for 
either Dining or Cards. 

The single Bathroom is placed in the center of 
the southern side of the Second Floor plan, with 
the Guest Room at the southwest corner, and the 
Master’s Room on the north and west, with a pas- 
sage connecting it with the Boy’s Room, located 
over the Laundry, at the northeast angle; with a 
Play Deck over the Kitchen and an outside slide 
and steps connecting this deck with the Play Yard, 
located along the eastern side of the dwelling, 
where the youngster would be almost directly 
under the eye of his mother, while she may be 
working either in Kitchen or Laundry! 

In the plan by Otho McCrackin and Russell 
Hiett (p. 251), this last floor arrangement is 
nearly reversed. The Living Room is placed along 
the eastern side of the house; the Study project- 
ing slightly in the northwest corner of the First 
Floor plan; with a staircase and Service entry 
back of it, then the Kitchen, and back of that 
again, opening off from the south end of the 
Living Room, the Dining Room, in the southwest 
corner of the house plan. The Owner’s Bedroom 
is over the Living Room, along the east side, with 
the single Bath in the northeast corner, and the 
Boy’s Room on the southwest side, with a conven- 
ient stairway, and a central chimney. Despite the 
compactness and workability of the plan, the 
plumbing is very much scattered—and the Garage 
is not provided attached to the house plan. 

Mr. Jefferson Hamilton’s plan presents the 
Garage projecting to the north, with a well-lighted 
Laundry but dark Workbench in recesses ex- 
tended to left and right at its house end. The 
Kitchen is placed next, along the east side, with 
the Dining and Living Rooms combined along the 
south side; the principal entrance is in the middle 
of the west side, and a good Study is compara- 
tively isolated in the northwest corner of the First 
Floor plan—a desirable feature that the designers 
have too seldom appreciated. 

There is an open Terrace along the south side 
of the First Floor, and the roof of the Garage is 
used as another Terrace opening from the Hall 
upon the Second Floor with the Guest Room over 
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the Study, the Owner’s Room at the east and the 
Boy’s Room at the west ends of the south side; 
with a Bath located over the entrance, between 
the Boy’s and Guest Rooms along the west, and 
a Dressing Room and Bath for the Owner over the 
Kitchen below. This plan has a balcony along the 
southern front, and all in all contains more “open- 
ness” than many of the others, particularly upon 
the Second Floor. 

Maurice Rainsford’s design (p. 250) also differs 
radically from the majority of plan schemes. A 
Living Room extends entirely across the street 
front with exception of the northwest angle which 
contains the Entrance Hallway, with a covered 
Porch back of the Living Room looking out over 
the rear lawn. The Dining Room occupies the full 
width of the ell, back of the Entrance Hallway, 
with a Kitchen and service porch (connecting into 
the Garage) back of that—thus securing cross 
draft and exposures for all principal rooms. The 
Second Floor locates the Owner’s Room over the 
Living Room (although the fireplace cuts off all 
eastern outlook on this, as well as the First Floor! ) 
with Guest Room upon the front, between it and 
the stairway, while the Boy’s Room is in the ell 
behind (beyond the single central Bathroom) and 
in turn also opens out upon the Sun and Play 
Deck over the Garage to the south. This plan pro- 
vides much more openness and outlook than any 
of the others here being considered, along with 
cross draft for nearly every room. The plumbing 
is not concentrated; and it would be necessary to 
have an alley, or another street, at the rear in or- 
der to utilize the Garage in the position here 
shown. 

All in all, the plans seem to have been less well 
studied than they should have been for so inten- 
sive and important an economic problem as is 
presented by the small house of this restricted 
size. Particularly in the disposition of the plumb- 
ing units, little regard seems to have been given 
to their economical arrangement, and many of 
these very small floor plans show them scattered 
all over the entire area, with little, if any, regard 
to the fact that it is customary to run soil pipes 
vertically, at least in our northern cities and sub- 
urbs. 

In one other particular, the plans seem not to 
have been quite thought up to date! While many 
designers have planned a sequential disposition of 
their Kitchen facilities, yet many of these service 
areas appear needlessly out of scale with the bal- 
ance of the home units—possibly because of the 
opportunity that was thus provided to introduce 
more electric gadgets than even the largest of 
country houses usually employs. Yet the first floors 
seem almost uniformly crowded, particularly with 
limiting partitions. If there is any one modern 
tendency that has been seemingly both appropri- 
ate to, and encouraged by, the recent trend toward 
modernism, it is directed toward a more “open” 
arrangement, with either more rooms thrown to- 
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Class “B” Design submitted by Jefferson M. Hamilton in General Electric “Home Electric’ Competition 


gether into one, or one space arranged for more 
and differently convenient uses. This has been rec- 
ognized by certain contestants in their disposition 
of some service areas; but in the principal rooms 
it has been no more developed than in the very 
general placing of both Living and Dining facili- 
ties within one inclusive unit of internal space. 

The staircase has usually been kept separate, 
and the Hall, while often held down to the mini- 
mum of area upon the upper, has frequently ex- 
tended to considerable size upon the entrance 
floor. In many cases ample and commodious 
closets have been shown. The plumbing has some- 
times been condensed, and then located in a posi- 
tion not convenient and accessible from the Own- 
er’s Bedroom, where convenience of access should 
be the first consideration. Often the stairways 
themselves have not been designed for either the 
most attractive or the safest schemes of arrange- 
ment. Many show bends, winders, or curving turns, 
while others have been laid out in one long 
straight run, sometimes confined between walls 
upon both sides. In many plans it would appear 
that the entrance portion of the first floor was 
made more to conform to conventional require- 
ments, than thought out freshly to meet the needs 
of directness and economy of space, as well as in- 
expense of installation and convenience of use. 

In one regard, at least, the results of this par- 
ticular competition seem to vary from those se- 
cured from many similar “exercises” in the past. 
The program was so written as to minimize un- 
usually the importance of the presentation of the 
exterior design of the building. No section or ele- 
vation was required. The two exterior perspectives 
were asked for at an unusually small size, one- 
eighth scale, whereas the plans were at one-quarter 
scale, and the interior sketch also at large size. 

As a result, on the original sheets, within the 
border and with the large, over black and crude 
lettering established for the principal title line, it 
required closer study than usual to secure a 
proper idea of the house design, both plan ar- 
rangement and exterior appearance, as they would 
combine in any actual realization of the whole, 
which is so important a blend to obtain in any 
successful small house problem—the thing that 
requires the sort of imagination that is essential 
to the successful practicing architectural designer. 

That realization is made much easier in these 
selected reproductions, as they are here shown, as 
the editors have wisely chosen to increase the 
scale of the exterior perspectives to a size that 
nearly approaches that of the original renderings 
while all the plans have been consistently reduced 
just four times, to read at the scale of one-six- 
teenth inch to the foot. They have also been here 
presented upon the page in a closely related ar- 
rangement made as nearly uniform as possible; so 
that each design may be studied in the easiest 
manner, as well as that most natural to the archi- 
tecturally trained mind. 





Compared to many other competitions, it might 
be said that the selection of house designs here 
presented not only maintains a very high standard 
of architectural design, but one that is usually also 
essentially simple in the elements employed, as 
well as the means used in their composition. In 
fact, if the dwellings in any recent suburban hous- 
ing development in any of our principal American 
cities would run to as high and even a standard, 
there would be little excuse for discouragement as 
to the future of American homes and standards of 
artistic appreciation, in the region of architecture, 
at least, by the general American public. Whether 
the average of taste would run as high through 
the more than two thousand houses entered in this 
competition, is very doubtful indeed; but in this 
brief summary and review, at least, the selection 
made is responsible for a very encouraging im- 
pression, in this particular part of the problem. 

Inasmuch as it is established, I believe, that of 
some 1250—or thereabouts—designs submitted in 
class A, about 650 were what might be considered 
as “modernistic” in tendency, and even a greater 
number were developed to have a flat roof, either 
in whole or large part, it may be accepted that the 
selection here reproduced may be regarded as 
probably better than the average of the whole. 
Of course, that so many houses were presented 
without employing a sloping roof, was in large 
part caused by the competition program, which 
called for a large number of rooms and conveni- 
ences to be secured within a very small allowance 
of cubage. This was largely responsible for forcing 
the contestants to eliminate cellars and roofspaces, 
wherever possible, principally for the sake of the 
resulting saving in cubage. The many flat roofs 
thus developed are, in part at least, responsible 
for the prevailing aura of “modernity” that rests 
so largely over the whole group of designs ob- 
tained. 

In part, the general simplicity of treatment that 
distinguishes the exteriors of these selected ex- 
amples, may have been caused by the small size 
at which the exteriors were to be rendered—but 
beyond that, it cannot but be that the careful dis- 
position of parts and the general success of their 
proportions must have been actuated by both pre- 
cision and understanding upon the part of their 
creators. 

Even the renderings themselves—at least among 
those here selected—possess unusual charm; at 
the same time that they are rather notably lack- 
ing in the over-finicky rendering and presentation 
of confusing or embellishing accessories, of either 
natural or landscape surroundings, to which we 
have been subjected in some preceding competi- 
tions of a similar type. In only one or two in- 
stances do we find the rendering of an overwhelm- 
ing tree, for instance, developed with an emphasis 
and interest that cannot but detract and draw at- 
tention away from the dwelling design it so over- 
shadows. It is, in fact, history that some competi- 
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Class “A” Design submitted by Owen Lau Gowman in General Electric “Home Electric” Competition 


tions in the past have been won almost entirely 
upon the super excellence of rendering of such a 
detail, when most of the observers have been so 
allured as to have forgotten momentarily that 
‘only God can make a tree!” 

It may be a matter of supererogation, for in- 
stance, to venture to call attention to Mr. Rosen- 
berg’s delightful and charmingly simple presenta- 
tion of his tastefully restrained late Georgian 
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© SECOND FLOOR = 


house design on page 252. Both the freshness of 
the point of view and the simplicity of its delinea- 
tion commend it. The delightful un-balance of the 
grouping is itself commendatory. The lightness of 
touch and restraint of the central portion of the 
rendering make the apparently unstudied and cas- 
ual vignetting of the drawing delightfully in- 
triguing and successful, until the whole effect at- 
tains to something of the refinement and restraint 
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Class “A” Design by Branson V. Gamber and Milton R. Williams in “Home Electric” Competition 


found in the work of some of the most skilled and 
expressive of architectural etchers (of which Mr. 
Rosenberg is one) or perhaps in some of the 
simplest and most suggestive sketches of Daniel 
Vierge. 

With somewhat the same idea evident in its 
compositional presentation, the perspective treat- 
ment of Mr. Lindeberg’s excellent design is lack- 
ing only in this mere casualness of appeal. To be 
sure, the house itself is more prosaic in outline, 
and too “blocklike” to be as engaging; but its 
more conventional placing against a dark foliage 
background—even if still commendably simple in 
rendering—is what we find almost equally well 
employed by many other competitors; such as Mr. 
Gowman or Mr. Hamilton. Nevertheless, the foli- 
age in this presentation is well and carefully 
studied, and simply delineated, all of which is en- 
tirely in its favor. 

Mr. Gowman’s house is also uncompromisingly 
square—and equally Georgian in inspiration. Its 
rendered presentation is simple and direct, albeit 


a little unimaginative in type, while the darkened 
technique of the foliage expression of the trees in 
the right background is immensely better than the 
careless and sketchy penwork upon the larger one 
in the left foreground. One rather doubts that the 
projected treatment of the Garage and its some- 
what forced balancing by the Kitchen would be as 
unobtrusive in reality as it has been made to seem 
in this rendering; while the extension of the front 
wall in the two flanking curtains would in some 
sections probably be regarded as in conflict with 
the usual lot restrictions. The Greek touch given 
this design makes it seem “different” and distinc- 
tive, but might perhaps be of doubtful appeal in 
actuality. 

Mr. Hamilton’s very simple and Bermuda-like 
house perspective, while more careless and 
“sketchy” in character than the others recently 
considered, is a very successful solution of a 
simple and small-scale treatment of a house out- 
line of more pleasing informality than the square 
block type to which so many contestants felt di- 
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Class “A” Design submitted by Franklin G. Scott in General Electric “Home Electric” Com petition 


rected by the economic considerations established 
in the program. The house itself is shown some- 
what crudely; in a manner that is also extended 
into the treatment of the foliage which, particu- 
larly in the background, almost is expressed ex- 
clusively by a horizontality in the technical use of 
the line employed by the draftsman. 

Mr. Rainsford shows an equally consistent use 
of a vertical tendency in the treatment of his folli- 
age accessories. The sketch is not quite fair in its 
ndication of the depth of the ell at the right: 
‘hat is both much longer and more important 
han the expression it receives in the perspective; 
‘hich is nevertheless very successful in indicating 
low and charmingly “cottagey” type of structure, 
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even if somewhat more old-fashionedly pictur- 
esque in its indication than it would be entitled 
to appear for a good many years after its factual 
realization! The foliage handling is unconven- 
tional and effective, if a little too much “flame 
like” in its selected use of the pen line employed. 

Mr. McCrackin has utilized a most sketchy but 
effective presentation of an essentially simple yet 
individual small house design. Again it has less 
depth expressed than is shown in the plan, but 
it is rendered with a snap and dash that is both 
prepossessing and engaging; even to the rough- 
hewn and far-spaced palings of the fence in the 
foreground, that seems so consistently suited to 
the lowlying and farflung handling of the house 











exterior. Only the simple vigor and rush of these 
tree outlines could be effective with so simple a 
treatment of the house surfaces. The whole sketch 
recalls some of the studied simplicities of Phil 
May’s best drawings, although that effect is here 
achieved with less precision and finality. 

It is possible that the flat roof pitch employed 
might not seem adaptable to the more northern 
climates, and yet the directness of the architec- 
tural idea it embodies is quite in line with the 
tenets of the modernistic school—at the same time 
that it undoubtedly presents a more romantic ap- 
peal, added to picturesque qualities that would 
better register with a much larger part of the dis- 
cerning and appreciative populace. 

Mr. Archibald Brown undoubtedly had in mind 
the southern problem, as he has well indicated by 
the natural accessories pictured in his rendering; 
which displays such amelioration of the restrained 















FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


Class “A” Design submitted by Russell A. Englund in General Electric “Home Electric” Competition 





cubistic handling adopted for his design as is com- 
patible with a due regard for its economy of ex- 
pression. It is a straightforward solution of the 
related plan elements, which might at the same 
time be regarded as entirely divorced from any 
lingering suggestion of S.A.! 

Mr. Russell Englund, with a very similar plan 
outline for the major part of his arrangement, has 
nevertheless succeeded in securing a more popu- 
lar type of appeal; principally by means of rather 
emphasizing the horizontality than the cubical 
content of his block, and at the same time adding 
a suggestion of overhang at the second-story level, 
and a sturdy and dominating historic chimney 
treatment above. The contrast established between 
these two methods displays the definite value of 
the sloping roof over the flat terraced house top; 
if only because of its being so long established an 
Anglo-Saxon heritage! And the other view—while 
not reproduced here—is almost identical with the 
one shown. The simplicity and workmanlike 
directness of the renderings should also be noted. 
While in the absent perspective the author chose 
to abide by the thoroughly well established ad- 
vantages of the dark center foliage mass balanced 
by two lighter ones at each side; in the view re- 
produced he has been even more successful in the 
less conventional composition based upon an un- 
equal balance, aided and harmonized by the dark 
mass of foliage against which the outlines of the 
house are silhouetted so crisply and well. 

Mr. Franklin Scott chooses to disregard the pic- 
turesque possibilities of his unbalanced plan by 
presenting a principal rendering that diminishes 
the true value of the ell—as did also Mr. Englund 
—in the street facade, in preference for a simple 
classical balance that depends upon late Georgian 
formality for its well thought out approach to the 
spectator. An entirely successful treatment, but 
somewhat disappointing perhaps as not carrying 








SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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out the suggestion implied in his plan. The rear 
view (taken at an altogether different season of 
the year) is less successful and satisfying; al- 
though it has interest as another example of the 
many “bird’s-eye” or “airplane” views that have 
been employed by the contestants to bring out the 
diagrammatic values of their elaborated arrange- 
ments of lot and surroundings. 

Messrs. Gamber & Williams have, in their ren- 
dering, less minimized the importance of the pro- 
jecting ell of their plan. It forms, indeed, the most 
important feature of a rather bare and arid pros- 
pect, when viewing the structure from the street. 
It now becomes very apparent that the housing of 
the automobile with its side to the roadway, neces- 
sitates giving up most of the remaining yardage 
of the street front to the driveway turn; which 
thus becomes the space across which one must ap- 
proach the front entrance—well enough in its 
way, but, under the restricted limits of a small 
city lot, it almost too inevitably suggests entering 
the house through the stable yard to be a pleasant 
prospect for the visiting stranger to confront when 
nearing the doorway. 

From the opposite side, the prospect is dis- 
tinctly more pleasant. Here the dwelling is indeed 
placing its best foot forward. A fact that has evi- 
dently inspired the draftsman to render the prob- 
lem by means of a rich and colorful cross hatch- 
ing of boldly spaced lines. 

In Mr. John Richard Rowe's presentation of the 
exterior of his design, we return again to the in- 
spiration supplied by Tudor England, although 
of a more restrained and modified sort. The 
simple composition of gables, intersecting and 
projecting, touches once more the _ intriguing 
notes of the picturesque, and even if carried out 
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Class “A” Design submitted by John Richard Rowe in General Electric “Home Electric” Competition 


only in the simplest of weathered shingled sur- 
faces, it should exert a pleasing effect upon spec- 
tator or passer-by. 

It might well be remarked that the sketch per- 
spectives shown here from the material secured 
in this competition mark a distinct advance upon 
what can be recalled from some preceding con- 
tests. While excellently rendered—almost without 
exception—they have been more simply and 
truthfully shown; with less dependence upon in- 
tentionally misleading draftsmanship, and what 
appears to be a more sincere desire to develop 
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Class “A” Design submitted by Maurice R. Rainsford in General Electric “Home Electric” Competition 
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Class “B” Design submitted by Otho McCrackin and Russell Hiett in “Home Electric” Competition 


frankly a dignified and simple appropriate archi- 
tectural design. 

In many ways they would seem to be models to 
recommend to contestants confronted with similar 
problems in the future. If this is, in any way, a 
result of the small scale to which these depictions 
were held down; that should be credited as an 
unexpected asset, that has been brought out par- 
ticularly well in the group of plans that have been 
selected to represent the General Electric House 
ompetition in PENciL Potnts this month. And, 
as these perspectives were the only delineations 
illowed for expressing the exterior design of these 
heuse plans, it has been impossible to comment 
upon the one, without also giving credit for the 
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masterly draftsmanship, so well exhibited as to 
seem almost ineradicably a part of the dwellings’ 
design! 

To recapitulate; what general results would 
seem to remain in one’s memory, after thus run- 
ning over the collection of designs selected here? 
In the first place, a far higher average of interest 
in the architectural handling than could possibly 
have been secured from any viewing of the whole 
contest, as it would be seen in any public exhibi- 
tion of all the original drawings. Secondly, far 
less influence than the whole group depicted, of 
the “modern” trend. In the third, an exceptional 
clearness of perspective presentation and skill in 
competitive draftsmanship (most certainly this 












was not as much in evidence when studying the 
ruck of the whole mass!), especially in pen-drawn 
line delineation of much sensitiveness of touch. 
Fourth, a disappointing lack of imagination in 
handling the forecourt and projecting attached 
Garage; which nearly all the arrangements for 
the smaller type houses accepted and made use of, 
with too little real study and thought expended 
upon it—except perhaps to diminish and gloss over 
it, as an impediment in obtaining a_ pleasing 
facade, to an extent that would not be possible in 
the final realization of the design in actual wood, 
brick, and mortar. 

The plans seem far less successful—as a rule— 
than the exterior treatment: less successful, and 
less well studied, from any actually experienced, 
architectural, living point-of-view. Too few of 
them would make pleasant living houses! Too 
many would be inconvenient in meeting the con- 


Rendering by Louis C. Rosenberg of his Class “A” 


stant attritions we all encounter in everyday life. 

It would appear that far too much study was 
given to crowding their walls with every conceiv- 
able sort of equipment gadget; whether or not 
plausible or practical to a home of this modest 
size, and probable restricted cost. Even many of 
the Kitchens have been expanded into too large 
a plan-unit—in any true relation to the balance of 
the house plan as a whole!—as though merely to 
provide wall space for the gallery of electrical out- 
lets that throng their boundaries, and so require 
additional cupboards for the “conveniences” to 
which they might be attached. And rather too 
little time remained to be given to the considera- 
tion of the major economies and utilities of plan, 
and the disposition of those constantly used parts, 
upon which the real efficiency and continued suc- 
cess of the American home has depended in the 
past and must in the future continue to depend. 


house in the G. E. “Home Electric” Competition 
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TIM WALSH 
1868 - 1934 


By HUBERT G. RIPLEY 


An anecdote in “The Relics of Father Prout” 
relates that a certain Mrs. Pepper with two female 
companions, traveling through Cork, stopped for 
divine service at the little parish church in Water- 
grasshill. Being late they stood up at the back, 
behind the congregation, who were so intent upon 
the discourse of their beloved priest that their 
presence was unobserved. Father Prout, noticing 
the newcomers, interrupted the thread of his 
homily and cried out, “Boys, why don’t ve give 
three chairs for the ladies?” “Three cheers for the 
ladies!”—re-echoed the parish clerk, and in honor 
of the visiting gentlefolk, they were given with a 
will that shook the rafters. Of like nature was 
the character of Tim Walsh’s humor. 

With the boys he loved, when withdrawn from 
the scene of his professional work, he was the same 
old Tim we knew in the days of his novitiate. His 
draftsmen adored him for they knew that however 
serious and reserved he might appear, his heart 
and sympathies were with them. As some of the 
following incidents indicate, flashes of his genial 
wit and kindly satire illumed the drafting room at 
unexpected moments. As this is an attempt to de- 
pict the human qualities of an outstanding archi- 
tect who sometimes combined the professional and 
the humorous in a phrase, an example will serve 
as an introduction. One of the monthly architec- 
tural magazines had devoted considerable space 
to the illustration of a particularly striking and 
over-elaborated design. It was one of those specu- 
lative projects conceived in the reckless days when 
promoter and architect alike strove to challenge 
attention by meretricious over-exuberance. The 
drafting room was poring over the pages illustrat- 
ing the building, examining its splendors with 
wonderment and awe. “What do you think of that, 
Mr. Walsh?” one asked. “Everything appears to be 
there except the mortgage,” was the immediate 
reply. 

Those closest to Tim in his later years recall him 
is a very serious person who has contributed in 
iis maturity to the accomplishment which is 
‘redited to his firm. The gravity with which he ad- 
dressed himself to the tasks which came to them 
luring all those years was as marked as the buoy- 
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ancy with which he would throw off responsibility 
in his social hours. His outstanding characteristic 
was the unusual modesty with which he would 
offer a very successful solution of a problem with 
a deprecating word, almost an apology, and when, 


as sometimes happens in architects’ offices, the 
drafting room did not wholly catch the spirit of 
his intention, he would hesitate to press a protest. 
He was, however, equal to those emergencies and 
crises that occur in the course of architectural 
practice. 

In connection with some work the firm was 
doing, it was decided to provide a large paved 
court. As all architects know, the paving of level 
areas presents a problem of drainage, and in this 
instance the surface was, as is usual in good prac- 
tice, slightly pitched to catch-basins with iron grat- 
ings set at appropriate intervals. Shortly after the 
work was completed, a heavy rain storm of several 
days’ duration occurred. It was of almost tropical 
intensity, in fact the equinoctial storm as it is 
sometimes called. Whether the overtaxed catch- 
basins had become clogged with sand and rubbish 
incident to construction, or whether the grade here 
and there was not regulated to the proper nicety 
to meet extraordinary downpours is inconsequen- 
tial; every architect knows that events of like na- 
ture come into his art-life. Anyhow, a considerable 
area was turned into a shallow lake studded with 






paved islets, when Tim Walsh, in response to a 
frantic telephone message, arrived on the scene. It 
was still pouring and the excited client was in- 
veighing against the incompetency of architects. 
“You may know how to design beautiful buildings, 
but when it comes to such practical matters as 
everyday common sense hydrodynamics, seepage, 
moisture penetration, and like simple problems, 
the hebetude and ineptness of some people is in- 
comprehensible”:—and more, much more of the 
same import. 

Such a crise de nerfs among one’s clientele is not 
uncommon, and Tim took it philosophically, even 
smilingly. When he was able to get in a word, he 
said very impressively, “What you should have in- 
stalled here is a floating drain!” The astonished 
client, about to launch into more hyperbole, 
stopped short, looked puzzled for a moment then, 
realizing the absurdity of the suggestion, burst 
into irrepressible laughter. 

That little incident is typical of Tim Walsh. He 
always met the world with a smile. Whenever 
we'd see his sunny face, we'd begin to grin in an- 
ticipation, for we knew something amusing, some- 
thing to make the day brighter was sure to pop 
out the minute he greeted a friend. He had prac- 
tically no acquaintances, for he was a friend to all 
who knew him, however slightly, and all who came 
in contact with him loved him. He was the wittiest 
man I ever knew and his wit was spontaneous and 
kindly. He did not offend others by his remarks 
even when the joke was on them; he made every- 
body laugh. To illustrate: A young salesman em- 
ployed by a firm dealing in building materials 
entered the office one morning. Being new to his 
job, for this was his first call, he was a bit flustered 
and somewhat intimidated by the cool indifference 
and suspicious looks that greeted him when he 
hesitantly asked for Mr. Walsh. After he had 
waited awhile, rehearsing his little 
speech and becoming more and more flustered try- 
ing to remember just why his firm’s goods were 
superior to all others, Tim suddenly entered, smil- 
ing pleasantly but evidently having little time to 
spare. “Mr. Walsh?” said the salesman, timidly. 
“Yes,” replied Tim. “My name is Sullivan,” said 
the young man. “I don’t see anything the matter 
with that name,” interrupted Tim, briskly. “In 
fact, I like the name. I think it’s a darn good 
name: you ought to be proud of that name!” “Yes, 
sir, said the salesman, “thank you, sir.” Where- 


mentally 


upon they shook hands cordially and Tim disap- 
peared into his office. The salesman, much pleased 
at the interview, turned and went out, entirely for- 


getting, until half-way down in the elevator, what 
he had come in for. 

Tim grew up in Peabody and Stearns’ office in 
Boston, entering their employ in his ‘teens, remain- 
ing ten years or so until he set up an office for 
himself in 1894. [ was working for Chapman and 
Frazer at the time, happened to meet Tim on the 


street and he told me he was leaving and sug- 
gested my seeing Peabody, which I did and was 
fortunate in securing a job there. Tim’s memory in 
the office was a vivid one, and subsequent events 
there were always judged and compared with hap- 
penings that centered around his doings. If, in our 
lighter moments, we were successful in pulling 
something that might be called an event, it seldom 
or never quite equalled the merry pranks that 
Tim’s fertile and exuberant imagination had in- 
spired. Of course the Firm generally knew what 
happened, but as long as the work was produced 
(and Tim was a great worker as well as a contriver 
of absurdities) they said little. ('m certain Pea- 
body secretly enjoyed our jokes as much as we 
did, though he seldom appeared conscious of them. 
Years afterwards the Big Boss, as we called him, 
told me how Tim came to them. 

“One day,” said Peabody, “a boy who asked for 
me was shown in. He was quite young, short rather 
than tall, rosy-cheeked, chubby, and with the most 
irresistibly smiling face it was possible to imagine. 
‘What is it you want?’ I asked. ‘A job as office boy,’ 
he replied. I decided immediately to take him, 
but temporized a little, asking what he thought he 
could do. ‘Anything you tell me to, sir, he said. 
‘All right, when do you want to begin, now?’ ‘Yes, 
sir, was the answer, and he immediately walked 
into the drafting room, took off his coat, hung it 
up and announced with a grin to the fellows. ‘I’m 
the new office boy.’ He stayed with us ten years 
and I never felt sorrier to have a man go than [ 
did when Tim Walsh left us.” 

The Old Firm’s practice was an extended one. 
In Saint Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
New York, Newport, and other cities there are stil] 
to be found more or less numerous examples of 
their work. Especially Newport. It seemed as if 
there was always some great country-house or other 
either under construction or in the plan stage of 
development. One or the other of the firm, some- 
times both, visited Newport regularly, and mem- 
bers of the quality, grandees, and magnificos 
actually came into the office on occasion. Tim hap- 
pened to be in the outer lobby one afternoon when 
a grand lady opened the door right at his elbow. 
He stood aside to allow her to pass, and after she 
had disappeared into the Boss’ office, Tim dashed 
out to the drafting room, threw out his chest im- 
pressively and announced, “Say, fellers, guess who 
just came in, Mrs. Vanderbilt! And she spoke to 
me, too,” he said proudly. “Aw gee Tim, you 
lucky guy! What did she say?” “She said: Get 
out of my way!” was the reply, as he swaggered 
haughtily to his stool. 

I’ve never seen an office where so many practical 
jokes were perpetrated, where so many amusing 
incidents occurred, and, at the same time, so much 
work accomplished. Perhaps it was because there 
was just the happy number, a dozen or so, work- 
ing joyously together in a combined spirit of dia- 
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blerie and esprit de corps. To which must be 
added Tim’s vivacity and joie de vivre. His tradi- 
tion hung about it like an aura long after he left. 

It sometimes happens that having achieved suc- 
cess and wealth in distant fields, a famous man 
comes back to his native city to give the boys a 
treat. Some years ago one of the coterie who shared 
in the simple pleasures of our youth—ale and 
mutton pies at the “Bell in Hand,” gallery seats 
at the “Old Howard” on Saturday nights, an after- 
noon’s sail down the harbor to Nantasket—emi- 
grated to that El Dorado of the 90s, the far West, 
where he fell into a lucrative practice. In fact, to 
hear him tell it, he was literally rolling in jobs 
totalling many, many millions. The smallest, as I 
remember it, was three million, and from that 
modest sum his various undertakings soared to 
such fabulous figures that Ly Sise’s slide-rule 
would be needed to calculate the architect’s com- 
mission. We listened to his talk at the Architec- 
tural Club in amazement and deep humility, 
afterward rather timidly inviting him to join us 
at the Bellevue Cafe for a stirrup-cup before hurry- 
ing away on the midnight train to keep an ap- 
pointment with some financial giant; again the 
talk was of the millions this job and that job ran 
into, until the rest of us, to whom even a $100,000 
project was something to dream about, felt like 
hiding under the table. 

Finally our guest jumped up, glanced at his 
watch, ordered the waiter to call a cab (there were 
no taxis in those days) and dashed off to the de 
luxe express for the Golden West. He had just time 
to tell us he always took a whole section, “One 
sleeps so much better, you know,” and that’s the 
last we saw of him. Mentally stunned, quite de- 
flated, we looked at each other helplessly for a 
moment; then Tim jumped up briskly, stuck his 
hand in his pocket and, pulling out his wallet, 
said:—“Say! Any you fellows got change for a 
fifty-thousand-dollar bill? I want a nickel out for 
carfare.” 

Peabody and Stearns’ old office was regarded as 
a training school for architects, as many now in 
practice all over the country will testify. The cur- 
riculum was strenuous, and the opportunities to 
learn the art of practicing architecture under their 
direction, and also of working in conjunction with 
notable older men in their employ, were greatly 
prized and eagerly sought. Tim left his imprint on 
the office and we all used to pore over his working 
drawings and details, whenever a new job of like 
nature came along. Tim was a beautiful draftsman. 
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He possessed a fine feeling for proportion, his de- 
tail was refined, and his sense of decoration, just. 
Lettering, which is frequently a béte noir to many 
otherwise good draftsmen, he did extremely well. 
Combined with all these qualities was a rollicking, 
joyous flair for both work and play. 

After the firm of Maginnis and Walsh had estab- 
lished offices in the Colonial Building, work began 
to pour in. “Honestly,” said Tim in his modest 
way, “I don’t see why so many come to us.” Others 
knew, of course, it was the quality of the work that 
made their clients appreciative. Before long it be- 
came necessary to enlarge their quarters and addi- 
tional space was taken nearby up one flight. Ap- 
parently the drafting room as well as the firm it- 
self was fulfilling the old tradition, as the follow- 
ing indicates. Tim started one morning to enter 
the upstairs office, after having digested his corre- 
spondence. He heard, through the half-opened 
door, a dull thud followed by a splintering crash. 
Tim softly closed the door again without entering, 
and tiptoeing down stairs to his private office, took 
up the receiver of the intercommunicating tele- 
phone. “Is that you, Ralph?” (Hannaford)—he 
asked. “Yes.” was the answer. “Well, this is Mr. 
Walsh. Tell the boys, please, 'm coming up.” 

It wasn’t long before the members of the firm 
received recognition by appointment to public 
office. The authorities love to name outstanding 
citizens to various state and municipal boards, par- 
ticularly if the emolument is small or even non- 
existent. Maginnis served the State as member of 
the Art Commission of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, and Tim was for years a member of 
the Board of Appeal of the Building Department 
of the City of Boston. 

An eminent French writer alludes to human 
thought as the illumination of the obscure laby- 
rinths of the past; likening it to the shafts of sun- 
light that, here and there, pierce the murky corri- 
dors. On his professional side, the life work of 
Timothy Walsh, Fellow of the American Institute 
of Architects, and for thirty-six years associate of 
Charles D. Maginnis, is recognized as an invaluable 
contribution to the development of ecclesiastical 
architecture in his native land. Throughout his 
entire career, both as student and practitioner, he 
constantly kept in view two thoughts; that the 
architect's office should be a joyous place to work 
in, and the giving of the best that was in him to 
the Finest Profession in the World. The shafts of 
his kindly humor illuminated and made pleasant 
the paths of many toilers in the vineyard. 
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The Sketch Competition 
Report of the Jury 


The Jury of Award fer Guptill’s Corner 
Sketch Competition No. 1 (announced in 
Pencut Points for February) met on 
Monday, March 25th, and judged the sub- 
mitted drawings, awarding the prizes as 
follows: 
Ist Prize 
N.Y. 
2nd Prize—Carl J. Jensen, Brooklyn, 
We Y 
3rd Prize—James E. 
Ohio 
4th Prizes (no vote taken for order of 
merit)—Cornelius M. Flynn, Valley 
Stream, L. I. 

Ardery V. De Fonds, Rochester, N. Y. 

Alfred Rowold, Elmhurst, L. I. 

The jury was so pleased with the high 
quality of the work submitted that it 
voted to commend the competitors as a 
group, and to award the _ following 
Honorable Mentions. No attempt was 
made to arrange these according to merit. 

Willard Perkins, Bridgeville, Pa.; 
George H. Sherwood, South Bend, Indi- 
ana; Frank J. Brince, Jackson Heights, 
L. I.; Theodore Kautzky, Yonkers, New 
York (Second Drawing); Theodore 
Kautzky, Yonkers, New York (Third 
Drawing); Lew Place, Tucson, Arizona; 
Robert I. Hillier, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Fred 
W. Fuger, Detroit, Michigan; Alfred 
Rowold, Elmhurst, L. I. (Second Draw- 
ing); Lyford Rome, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; 
Laurence Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rich- 
ard L. W orcester, Princeton, N. J.; George 
C. Rudolph, Jr., Springfield, Pa.; John C. 
Morgan, Madison, N. J.; Torquato de 
Felice, Washington, D. C.; Julian E. 
Michele, Babylon, L. I.; David Davis, 
Babylon, L. I.; Russell A. Englund, St. 
Paul, Minn. (submitted two drawings) ; 
Frank Ochs, New York, N. Y. (sub- 
mitted two drawings) ; Manson Bennett, 
Portland, Oregon; Curtis Seibert, Phila- 
delphia; M. Dale Smith, Camp Hill, Pa. 


Theodore Kautzky, Yonkers, 


Myers, Columbus, 


J. FLoyp YEWELL 
Jury < Russert F. WHITEHEAD 
{ KENNETH REID 


More About the Competition 


Yes, gentle readers, our first Sketch Com- 
petition is over, and what a fine one it 
turned out to be! The jury has given 
yours truly the pleasure of revealing all 
the inside dope, so here goes. First, let 
me publicly thank you competitors one 
and all for your participation. Allow me 
also io congratulate you winners, and to 
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offer you losers a “better luck next 
time!” When a race is as close as this, 
it is almost a toss-up as to which one 
of a dozen or more contestants will 
finally win the $1,000,000. Of the 150 or 
so drawings submitted from all parts of 
the country, a surprising number were 
of exceptional merit. Not a few were 
from practicing architects—evidence that 
it is not only the draftsman and designer 
who has interest in this sort of thing. It 
was extremely instructive to see so many 
treatments of one subject brought to- 
gether for direct comparison, and aston- 
ishing to discover their variety. Wish 
you could have seen them all in the orig- 
inal. This being impossible, we have 
done the next best thing, and reproduce 
the six prize winners full page. Next 
month we hope to find room for another 
selected group. Furthermore, we have 
had twenty-five or so of the most repre- 
sentative examples mounted, and believe 
the contestants are willing to allow us 
to loan these for a limited period to 
responsible architectural schools, clubs, 
ateliers, ete. If you wish them, let us 
know promptly, for we don’t want to 
hold them too long. 

Kautzky’s First Prize Sketch, excepting 
for minor changes in the proportions of 
the building, and logical adjustments of 
the values throughout, holds quite closely 
to the photograph (see page 103, Febru- 
ary Pencit Pornts). Yet it is by no 
means photographic, having all the char- 
acter of a sketch drawn on the spot. And 
it is truly a pencil sketch, showing an 
appreciation of the medium. Not only 
does it portray the concrete essentials of 
the subject adequately, with the interest 
well centered and the whole nicely bal- 
anced, but it is successful in its inter- 
pretation of the spirit of the place and 
day. Furthermore, it exhibits a spon- 
taneity and crispness of touch, plus an 
economy of means, which suggests sure 
thinking coupled with unusual facility 
in delineation. One feels that it flowed 
from the pencil joyously, requiring little 
conscious effort. Incidentally, this con- 
testant submitted two other drawings, 
each of which was voted a mention. 

In the Second Prize Sketch, friend Jen- 
sen has also produced a masterly bit of 
pencil work—somewhat more of a study 
than the previous one, yet with marked 
directness and dash. In this clean-cut 
architectural treatment, a minimum of 
line and tone expresses much: every- 
thing seems just about perfect. Though 
done with a sharper point and a more 
calculated stroke than Kautzky em- 


ployed, a beautiful breadth of effect has 
been obtained, while the adjustment of 
values has created a sunny quality and 
a restful focalization of attention. The 
whole thing fairly sparkles as a result of 
the repeated juxtaposition of crisp lights 
and darks. The spot which the whole 
forms on the paper is pleasing, too, and 
the vignetting and title well managed. 

Myers, in his Third Prize Drawing, 
has given us a lovely interpretation 
which will have many admirers. Again 
he has held closely to the essentials of 
the photograph. There is evidence that, 
while in no sense pernickety, he lingered 
rather caressingly over each detail, and 
so developed a very complete, satisfy- 
ing effect, having lots of atmosphere and 
with the charm of the subject matter 
well retained. Somehow this drawing 
grows on one—it’s a bit of poetry. The 
textures have been handled with un- 
usual sensitiveness: the foliage is care- 
fully wrought. 

It has been pointed out that no at- 
tempt was made to place the Fourth 
Prize Drawings according to order of 
merit. I call attention to that by Flynn 
first only because it offers what is per- 
haps the most original composition in 
the prize winning group. Perhaps I 
should add that it was by mere chance 
that the three upper prizes were awarded 
to those who took few liberties with the 
surroundings: the judges spoke highly of 
many drawings which, like this by Flynn, 
showed originality of composition. In 
this present drawing, note that the house 
has been pushed back, the effect of dis- 
tance being enhanced not only by the 
dark foliage masses of the foreground, 
and the serpentine path which so effec- 
tively leads the eye into the picture, but 
by the restrained handling of the house 
itself. And doesn’t the whole place look 
real and inviting? I like the free treat- 
ment; this is frankly a sketch and the 
artist didn’t try to hide the fact. As a 
technical point, note that smocching and 
erasing have been effectively combined. 

De Fond’s Fourth Prize Drawing 
shows a decisiveness and a linear inter- 
play such as delight the heart of the 
architect. The handling is crisp and dec- 
orative—see how snappy the little exten- 
sion is. Yet these qualities of draftsman- 
ship have been kept subservient to the 
portrayal of the vital elemenis of the 
subject matter. In fact there is splendid 
balance between excellent draftsmanship 
and honest interpretation of the place. 

Rowold’s Fourth Prize Drawing was 
done on paper somewhat off the white, 
and showed quite a heavy spattering of 
fixatif, both of which made accurate re- 
production a bit difficult, so the draw- 
ing has lost somewhat in crispness, and 
the values, notably in the larger tree 
mass, seem rather more complex here 
than in the original. Even so, the work 
needs no apology. It is interesting to 
note that in this example the gable walls 
are toned, and the front wall, with its 
main entrance, has been given more at- 
tention than in the previous examples. 
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WASHINGTON 
MONTHLY LETTER 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 


Pencu POINTS’ competition for the design 
for a house for a family of five has aroused much 
enthusiastic comment from FHA officials because 
of the incorporation of the FHA insured loan and 
20-year amortization features. It is conceded that 
a design passed by such a jury of eminent archi- 
tects who will judge the competition would auto- 
matically comply with the regulations laid down 
by the FHA for eligible houses, but it is suggested 
that the competitors might not have read these 
regulations (which are, of course, not a mandatory 
requirement of the competition). They are avail- 
able either at the federal headquarters in Wash- 
ington or at any of the district or local offices. 


MAY 25, MODEL HOMES DAY. May 25 is Better 
Housing Day, by decision of the FHA. It is pro- 
posed to stimulate good housing—or Better Hous- 
ing—by making awards for model homes. The 
contests will be local. Architects will do most of 
the judging. 

Simultaneous breaking of ground for model 
homes in every important city and town is part of 
the program. The President will participate. The 
goal is 1,000 new model homes. Awards to winners 
will be made on the basis of design, construction, 
and economy of construction. 


WORK-RELIEF FUND. From the standpoint of 
the architect, the $4.8 billion appropriation of 
Congress must be compared to the pre-depression 
private expenditures of $11 billions to $15 billions 
for construction. The single item of $450,000,000 
for housing and the item of $900,000,000 for state, 
county, and municipal waterworks, 
power plants, etc., are the ones of practical inter- 
est to architects. These expenditures are not im- 
mediate, but they open up possibilities to many 
architects. In general the expenditures from the 
fund will serve to maintain industrial activity 
about where it now is until next Fall; the real ef- 
fects will not begin to show until next year. 
Expenditures in two directions will move along 
speedily. There are good prospects for grade cross- 
ing construction. Doubling of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps has been announced, and although 


sewerage, 
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the President has not given the final word to allo- 
cate the funds, plans are all ready. Slum clearance 
and subsistence homesteads activities will move 
along slowly, due mainly to local handicaps. 


PUBLIC WORKS. Secretary Ickes is ready to set 
up miniature PWA organizations in each state to 
speed up handling of project applications. He is 
considering a shift from the 30 per cent grant, 70 
per cent loan to a 50-50 basis on non-federal proj- 
ects. It is quite likely, also, that if the government 
can borrow money at less than 3 per cent it will 
loan money to states, counties, and towns at less 
than 4 per cent, the rate charged by the PWA at 
present. 


PRE-FABRICATED HOUSES. A change in policy 
on the part of the FHA toward pre-fabricated 
houses was revealed this month. When the first 
literature on policies regarding insurance on new 
construction was issued, the FHA administrators 
were quite positive in stating that pre-fabricated 
houses, or anything new in house design or con- 
struction, would first be required to pass the 
hurdle of public acceptance and approval before 
the federal government could take the risk of in- 
suring them. But now the FHA has been moved 
to approve the houses of two large corporations 
formed for mass production of small houses. 

Durability governs the term of the insurance. 
One type of house is limited to a fifteen-year mort- 
gage, the other gets the full 20-year mortgage. Of 
course the loan is dependent also upon the other 
regulations as to location, environment, and so on. 

FHA officials do not believe that pre-fabricated 
houses will be sold for some time in such volume 
that there will be any danger of overloading. The 
cost is still too high to make the houses immedi- 
ately popular. It is felt that they are now too 
much a vehicle for effecting the sale of home 
equipment. 


HOUSING DATA. A new source of information 
about the real property situation in American 
cities is being made available in graphic form by 
the Federal Housing Administration. It is of par- 
ticular interest to architects. 

The Real Property Inventory made in sixty-four 
cities by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce as a Civil Works Administration proj- 
ect provided basic facts in anticipation of the 
needs of the government in attacking the housing 
problem. The survey was made by persons on re- 
lief rolls, with the cooperation of chambers of 
commerce, real estate boards, building and con- 
struction groups, architects, manufacturers, and 
dealers. When the job was finished the data was 
made available to other government departments. 

When the Federal Housing Administration be- 
gan functioning it found the data of great value in 


launching its modernization program. It showed 
that most of the cities of the country were in need 
of property repairs and improvements. Professor 
E. M. Fisher was brought in from Michigan for 
such contribution to the housing subject as he 
might be able to make and he promptly began 
putting the real property inventory data into 
graphic form. By superimposing upon a large map 
of Peoria, Ill., transparent sheets containing sym- 
bols which revealed the property facts in each 
block he was able to visualize to the citizens con- 
ditions which could not be pictured as effectively 
in any other manner. 

The real property data, while valuable for the 
purposes of the modernization program, was 
found absolutely essential to the FHA in its mort- 
gage insurance program, especially in approving 
new construction projects. The job of charting the 
64 cities has been finished. Everything is being 
done to encourage the gathering of comparable 
data in other cities, utilizing relief workers. States 
and cities are thoroughly conscious of the value of 
the inventories. More than 105 charted cities are 
now in sight. It is hoped that the entire United 
States will be surveyed, and when that is done 
everybody will know, or will have access to, the 
facts about real estate values and trends which 
he should know for building or investment pur- 
poses. 

Instead of transparencies, the new 
charts are in one sheet, with all the pertinent facts 
revealed directly on the city map by means of 
purple, red, orange, yellow and green colors and 
by block data written in each block. The legend 
attached to each chart is reproduced herewith. 

A copy of each city map with the data inscribed 
has been sent to the appropriate regional office. 
The original is kept in Washington. By reference to 
these charts projects for new house construction 
can readily be checked for appraisal purposes. The 
cost of inscribing these charts by hand makes it 
impossible to distribute copies to persons or or- 
ganizations outside the FHA. The only justifica- 
tion for revealing the FHA technique in this con- 
nection is to let the public know that the federal 
government intends to establish a better system of 
mortgage appraisals than has heretofore been 


craphic 


available to private industry. 

Other countries have collected real property 
data comparable to that produced by the CWA in- 
ventory. This is true of Germany and England. But 
the charting technique of the FHA is regarded as 
a distinct contribution. 


HOME BUILDING CHARTS. The Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board issued a chart showing the 
trend of residential building activity during the 
past 14 years and promised to publish a new chart 
the first of each month carrying the data forward 
and beginning with the first quarter of 1935. 
Residential building reached its post-war peak 
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COLORS INDICATE AVERAGE MONTHLY RENTAL FOR EACH BLOCK 
RENTAL CLASSES INDICATED AS FOLLOWS: 


LESS THAN $10.00 A MONTH Green 


$10.00 TO $19.99 A MONTH Yellow 


$20.00 TO $29.99 A MONTH Orange 


$30.00 TO $49.99 A MONTH 


Purple 


OVER A MONTH 


LISTED IN THE FOLLOWING ORDER 


The average rental for the block. 
The totel nunber of residential structures in the 
in a circle). 


structures under 15 years old. 

The percent of the totel number of dwelling units 
in the block that are owner occupied. 

The percent of the total number of residential 
structures in the block that need major repairs or 
that are unfit for occupancy. 

The percent of the total mmber of structures in 
the block that are used for commercial purposes. 
The percert of the total number of dwelling units 
in the block that have no private baths. 

The percent of the total mimber of persons living 
in the block that are of a race other than white. 











in 1925. The drop since became complete stagna- 
tion since 1931. The statement of the FHLBB fore- 
casts that the next chart will show an upturn, re- 
flecting present housing shortages in many urban 
sections and upturn in housing rentals for the 
past ten months, explaining also the advance in 
home real estate values which, in several sections 
of the country, are at least 15 per cent above the 
extreme lows of early 1933. 

Preliminary figures, from cities representing 92 
per cent of the population of all cities of 10,000 
or more population, indicate that more new family 
dwelling units were building during the first quar- 
ter of 1935 than in the corresponding period of 
1933 or 1934. 

Copies of the charts can be obtained from 7500 
New Post Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


FHA INSURANCE. The FHA is beginning to do 
some business in insuring loans on newly built 
homes, but it is only a beginning. A greater volume 
of business is in sight, but not enough to cause 
jubilation either inside or outside the Administra- 
tion. 

Only 433 mortgages have been insured, total 
value $1,949,755 (all figures as of April 15, 1935). 
This is at the rate of $200,000 a day. But commit- 
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ments have been made in 2,575 cases, value $11,- 
222.567, which indicates business in sight. But both 
of these groups of figures cover both new and exist- 
ing construction, and new construction is about 30 
per cent of the total commitments. And when it 
comes to actual mortgages insured, the percentage 
of new construction drops to 9. This reflects the 
feeling on the part of some FHA officials that the 
first business of the FHA is to stabilize existing 
mortgage conditions, a policy which has come in 
for some strong criticism from industry. The 
bankers and the industrialists do not agree; one 
wants to sit tight and not do any building on the 
ground that it will interfere with investments, 
while the industrialist insists that increased build- 
ing will stimulate business and thereby protect in- 
vestments. 

Insurance on modernization 
growing rapidly. After passing the $55,000,000 
mark with 131,089 loans it was operating at the 
rate of $100,000 a day. 

Six low-cost housing projects had been tenta- 
tively approved on April 15. Their cost was esti- 
mated at $9,283,678. The FHA is busy investigat- 
ing 70 other applications, totaling $196,199,099. 


loans has been 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT'S statement that apart- 
ment developments under the FHA are a great 
mistake gave Administrator James A. Moffett an- 
other opportunity to point out that the FHA “does 
not deal with slum clearance or tenement construc: 
tion in any way. The FHA insures mortgages on 
low-cost apartment dwellings that provide ample 
air, light, open space and all modern conveniences 
in every case .... They cannot in any sense be 
classed as tenements.” 


HOUSING TOO COSTLY. N. H. Engle, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, says that adequate housing and par- 
ticularly home ownership, as now constituted, is a 
costly luxury which few can afford with the greatly 
reduced incomes now prevailing. He gives four 
reasons why housing is too costly: (1) Land values 
in many communities are too high. (2) Material 
prices are still high when compared with other 
prices. (3) Labor costs. “Labor is highly organized 
in the building trades, which tends to make for 
high wage rates.” (4) Interest rates and finance 
burdens. 

Mr. Engle would have us depart from present 
building technique. He concludes: “Unless the 
housing industry takes very drastic steps to remove 
this stumbling block of too high costs, I venture to 
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predict that it will not be many years before an 
entirely new technique of home building will leave 
the present industry high and dry. In the mean- 
time recovery is being needlessly retarded.” 

All of which is old stuff to students of housing. 
Mr. Engle is one of many government officials who 
have just learned about housing and are at once 
ready with solutions such as having “industry take 
very drastic steps.” Messrs. Ickes, Hopkins and 
Moffett have all had their turn at making rash 
statements about how to solve the housing prob- 
lem. The wise architect who knows the value of 
housing education upon all and sundry smiles an 
invitation upon all the Engles to “come on in, the 
water's fine.” Out of the maelstrom something 
floats to shore that is worth salvaging. 


SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEADS. To date 1,311 
houses on subsistence homestead projects have 
been contracted for by the federal government. 
The last group of contracts called for 112 houses 
at a cost of $205,871. 

Average selling prices for homestead houses are 
$2.758, $2,693, $2,917, according to location. Terms 
of payment are $4.22 for each $1,000 of cost, pay- 
able monthly, over a period of 30 years, so that 
the monthly payments are $11.35 in San Fernando 
and $12.30 in Longview, Washington. 

Washington observers are referring more and 
more to the subsistence homestead projects as 
“planning for permanent poverty.” 


INFLATION. Fear of inflation is sending much 
new money into real estate. Some authorities are 
worrying, but there is a question whether there 
should not be cheering instead. Much of the 
money, or credit, may go into active accounts. But 
there is enough money going into real estate to 
cause little booms here and there. 

Inflation fears have reversed the policies of 
many large investors, particularly insurance com- 
panies. They are offering to buy mortgages now. 
The Prudential Insurance Co., of America, one of 
the largest mortgage holders in the country, with 
correspondingly large real estate holdings, contem- 
plates a general advance in the sales prices on its 
entire list of owned property. Values look better. 
Loan associations have taken bargain - counter 
prices off their $1 billion worth of real estate. 

Real estate people are giving the government 
relief agencies credit for stopping the dumping of 
real estate on the market. The HOLC alone res- 
cued 850,000 home owners and liberated $3 bil- 
lions in frozen mortgages. Billions were freed by 
other agencies. Now the upturn has started. 











THE SWISS BAU- 
GENOSSENSCHAFT 


By FREDERICK E. MARKUS 


ie amount of housing produced in America of one 
kind or another for which architectural service has been 
casually tossed into the deal merely for good measure by the 
builder, or where the promoter or owner has “dug up” a 
draftsman who “knocks out” a set of plans evenings for a 
little pin money, has reached painfully large proportions. If 
this work could be diverted to legitimate channels, owners 
would get decidedly more value for their money, cities 
would be spared many atrocious buildings, and architects 
might be doing about twice their usual volume of business. 
While this statement, of course, is nothing new, it is worth- 
while noting that it does not find its counterpart in Euro- 
pean building. 

The City of Zurich, for example, has grown tremendously 
in the last decade. Though less spectacular than Berlin or 
Vienna, the quality of the new growth warrants one’s ad- 
miration. Here we see even the lowest wage-earners enjoy- 
ing dwellings and gardens that are the product of the best 
architectural talent. When we consider that the low wage- 
earner is in the majority from the point of population, one 
ean readily perceive that here is a field of endeavor of 
gigantic proportions for architects. 

Why can this become the accepted scheme of things in 
Switzerland and be practically unknown in America? Sup- 
pose then, we pry into the working of an organization that 
makes this possible. The Bau-Genossenschaft: Switzerland 
has now over 250 Bau-Genossenschaften, that is non-profit 
making corporations for the purpose of improving the 
dwelling house conditions, especially for the lower classes. 
In the last six years by far the majority of the new housing 
in Switzerland came into being by means of such Bau- 
Genossenschaften. 

How it got started: The Swiss people having already seen 


A type of building in the group forming the W erkbundsied- 
lung “Neubuehl” at Zurich. Each family occupies a two-story 
slice. The large living room windows slide one in front of 
the other. The short wall which gives a degree of privacy 
to each terrace has in it a closet in which garden tools are 
neatly fitted. In addition to this wall is an opaque glass 
screen, At the second-floor level is a large awning which can 
be brought out to any desired degree. 


[266 ] 





One of the six-family houses at the Werkbundsiedlung “Neu- 
buehl” in Zurich. A combination living room-dining room 
with balcony occupying the two ends of the building. The 
windows between balconies are all bedrooms, this being the 
south facade. 


the form and advantages of various farm-Genossenschaften 
for the cooperative sale of their produce and many other 
cooperative societies being operated solely for the benefit 
of its members without profit-consuming middlemen, it was 
not such a difficult matter for them to conceive the idea of 
a Bau-Genossenschaft. 

What may have been one of the earliest Bau-Genossen- 
schaft was conceived by a gentleman who was convinced 
that through such a cooperative procedure better housing 
could be produced at much lower than prevailing rentals. 
To give his ideas impetus and a dash of good will, he do- 
nated a piece of land and engaged an architect to see what 
could be done. With a very favorable financial set-up, suffi- 
cient shares were sold to prospective tenants to provide the 
equity. 

At Freiburg, f.i., the idea of building a large colony was 
conceived by members of a food Genossenschaft; in other 
words, here was one cooperative organization in a commu- 
nity which led directly to the formation of a second. 

Or, an architect or several in collaboration, as with the 
colony Neubiihl, may have in mind a desirable site suit- 
able for an extensive colony. Preliminary studies, sketches 
and a financial set-up are made. The project is announced 
in the newspaper and membership invited. If the response 
is sufficient, a meeting is called and upon the satisfactory 
outcome an organization is formed which in turn commis- 
sions the architect to proceed. 

Once a Bau-Genossenschaft has been formed it has the 
option of limiting itself to its one project or of building ad- 
ditional colonies from time to time, as conditions or op- 
portunities may warrant. In the absence of desire for specu- 
lative gain or quick turn over, land is never bought under 
pressure. 

Why it succeeded: With the cost of promotion, profit and 
speculative land price out of the picture, computed rents 
were naturally very low. Neither did rental agents with 
their fat commission need enter the scene. Apartments could 
be rented long before buildings were finished, even though 
the renters in their capacity as members of the Genossen- 
schaft had to make a capital investment as contribution 
towards the equity. Once this procedure got started, it was 
a simple matter to expand on a large scale. The cities and 
cantons now took an interest to the extent of furnishing 
capital for second mortgages. 

Type of buildings: There is a tendency to limit the size of 
buildings in the interest of light and air. If the site is large. 
the unit is rather repeated to form a group or colony. There 
are occasional colonies of single-family houses, and there 
are also large city apartment blocks. The majority of build- 
ings are quite conservative, though the modern trend is ap- 
parent in their design. The exterior walls are covered with 
colored or painted stucco. Pitched roofs are of red tile. 


Almost invariably city houses have fireproof floors and 
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walls. Where wood is used, the construction is made much 
more fire-resistant than is customary in America. The most 
prevailing type of building, however, especially for housing 
the middle and professional classes, is three stories high and 
provides six apartments. 

One item which makes these apartments very livable is 
a private loggia or balcony, which in the better class of 
buildings can be counted as an open-air room. Many are 
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PARTERRE UND 1.STOCK. 


Typical plan of 3-story 6-family house, very popular for the 
clerical and professional classes. Groups of these apartment 
houses are found near the outskirts of the city. Note particu- 
larly the one entrance and stairway, always in the north 
wall, regardless of location. 


provided with adjustable awnings, some also have built-in 
flower boxes. During warm summer periods, one sees many 
Swiss families enjoy their evening meal in these open spaces. 
A small loggia adjacent to the kitchen is generally also pro- 
vided for cleaning purposes. 

A three-story six-family apartment house is served by a 
single stairway and entrance at the center of the north wall. 
Note that the building laws do not require two means of 
egress, unless the floors are beyond the reach of the longest 
fire-department ladder. This is a sizable piece of economy, 
for not only is the cost of the stairs and the space it occu- 
pies saved, but long monotonous corridors are not required 
to tie apartments and stairs together. And note also that the 
stairs and entrance are on the north side of the building, 
regardless of where the street happens to be. This makes 
possible a sunny exposure for every room in the building, 
except kitchen, bath, and stairs. The principal and by far 
the most interesting facade faces as nearly south as possible 
and they let the street be where it will. This radical inno- 
vation must be seen to be appreciated, especially on a street 
where the houses on opposite sides appear entirely differ- 
ent, but are nevertheless identical. 




















art plan of a large apartment block designed especially 
or families of very low income. This building is considered 
jutte an achievement in economical planning. 
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Interesting items of plan and design: The simplicity of the 
exterior and entrance is quite striking to an American ac- 
customed to see most apartment houses have a front heavily 
garnished with cast stone replicas and an entrance designed 
to dazzle prospective tenants. In Switzerland, it is taken for 
granted that the tenant lives in the apartment and not in 
the vestibule, and that the view which concerns the tenant 
is that which he sees from his apartment windows. Com- 
pared with some of the American high-pressure examples, 
where the front facade has been laboriously “designed,” it 
is quite a relief to see a building where the exterior walls 
do nothing more than express the plan in the simplest pos- 
sible way in keeping with good taste. 

The orientation is perhaps their chief item of concern. 
With every living and sleeping room on a sunny exposure 
and space between buildings made sufficient to assure mini- 
mum shadow interference, a far-reaching standard on sun- 
shine in apartment-house building has been reached. An in- 
dispensable item of equipment for European architects’ of- 
fices are charts and diagrams for plotting the angle of the 
sun’s rays at various times of the day. 

Financial advantages: The Bau-Genossenschaft enjoys excep- 
tional financial advantages. Leaving aside any possible dona- 
tions or grants, there is the advantage of large-scale plan- 
ning. No attempt is made to vary each building in a group 
or colony just to have them different. If a variation is made, 
it is for economic or practical reasons and the two or more 





Rows of row houses. One family occupies a section, the di- 
viding line between sections occurring between the two 
windows in the dormers. 


varieties are kept in their respective groups. Cost analyses 
of each unit can be given intensive study, thereby effecting 
substantial economies for the scheme as a whole. 

There is the obvious economy of large-scale building oper- 
ations. The simplicity and soundness of the whole scheme 
makes possible financing under very favorable terms. The 
banks furnish the money for first mortgages generally with- 
out any fixed requirements regarding amortization, a matter 
which they are satisfied to leave for some future time. Sec- 
ond mortgage money can be had from the City. 

Because of their great popularity and obvious advantages, 
the apartments are almost without exception rented before 
the completion of the buildings, and this without employ- 
ing a high-pressure rental staff or paying any form of com- 
mission whatsoever. 

Heat and hot water are furnished from a central plant and 
piped to all the buildings of a colony. Only sufficient base- 
ment space is excavated to give tenants a well-equipped cen- 
tral laundry and individual storage spaces. The buildings 
are spacious, very substantially built and practically fire- 
proof. The word depreciation hardly enters the scheme of 
things. Maintenance is an almost equally small matter. In- 
surance against fire is, of course, very low. 

Then there is the question of amortization. It makes a 
tremendous difference in the yearly cost, whether a building 









is written off in say thirty years (and there are many apart- 
ment houses in America that do not have a respectable life 
of even twenty years), or whether one can count on a build- 
ing giving good service for, say, a hundred years. Yet, I 
would venture to say that these Swiss apartment houses can 
be made to give very good service a hundred years from 
now. This is not a rash estimate for even now fine old 
houses and commercial buildings both of wood and of 
masonry are quite numerous throughout the City of Zurich, 
many dating back more than five hundred years. 

Getting back to Genossenschaft buildings, in one specific 
case the public accountant in his yearly audit gave as a 
very conservative estimate eighty years as the probable life 
of these buildings. This was acceptable to the scrutinizing 
eye of the City’s building department. 

And, speaking to one tenant, I learned that he has had 
the thrill of two rent reductions in his eighteen months of 
membership. The Genossenschaft members cannot vote 
themselves a reduction in rent, if it isn’t warranted. They 
must give a strict accounting of all they do to the City. 
Why? Simply because the City accepts the second mortgage 
for less than the banks usually take first mortgages. For the 
second mortgage there is a fixed amortization. Six per cent 
must be paid yearly, of which four per cent is interest and 
two per cent is amortization. 

Organization and management: A Bau-Genossenschaft is 
governed by a set of by-laws which must have the approval 
of the City Building Department. This again is because of 
the City’s financial stake in the Genossenschaft. The organi- 
zation stipulated in the by-laws will vary somewhat, depend- 








“Old Boats in the Oakland Estuary” 


ing on the magnitude of operation. The usual organization 
consists of: the General Assembly of all members, the Board 
of Directors, the Board of Administration, the Comptrollers 
and a Committee of Complaints, consisting of 2-3 persons 
who are non-members of the Genossenschaft and therefore 
can act as umpires. 

For a good-size Genossenschaft, the administration will 
require a large central office with a staff of full-time paid 
employees headed by a General Manager. The General As- 
sembly is ordinarily called once a year. A theatre or a large 
lecture hall may be engaged for this purpose. A pamphlet 
is published annually which gives the minutes of all meet- 
ings, the General Manager’s annual report and a detailed 
financial statement. 

It may be of interest to note that janitor service normally 
is not required in these apartment houses. This may seem 
an imposition on the tenant, but having lived in one of 
these apartment houses for several months myself, I can 
vouch for the logic of this arrangement. Heating and hot 
water being centralized, there are no individual boilers to 
tend, no ashes to be removed. The city of Zurich has a bi- 
weekly garbage collection, which is by far the best arrange- 
ment I have yet seen. A specially designed garbage con- 
tainer, identified by serial number, has been declared stand- 
ard and compulsory. These are kept in the kitchen. What 
might there be left for the janitor? The stairs to clean? 
Well, the two tenants of a floor take care of their respec- 
tive flight in weekly relays. That would only leave the milk 
and laundry racket for the janitor’s “extras,” but Switzer- 
land gets along quite well without rackets. 


From a pencil sketch by Arne Kortwold 
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SUBJECT: Church at Arromanches, France. 
T'ypical of earlier Gothic forms, it is full of suggestions fo 
the contemporary designer. 


PENCIL: ELDORADO. Eldorado leads 2B, 3B and 4B 
were used here. handled much as crayon or charcoal. 
Also a brush. dipped in gasoline or turpentine, swept 
over soft Eldorado pencil tones, intensified the blacks 
and produced a wash effect! Kneaded eraser used after- 
wards on these tones. This innovation extends the 
pencil artist’s flexibility and range. 


P\PER: Smooth kid finish. 














Wat;on broadens the pencil palette with an ingenious technique of practical appeal to architects and drafts- 
men (see above). ELDORADO, the Master Drawing Pencil, brings you 17 degrees of leads: 6B, 5B, 4B, 3B, 
2B, 8, HB, F, H, 2H, 3H, 4H, 5H, 6H, 7H, 8H, 9H, each of a quality and uniformity that wins approval 
from the exacting. Pencil Sales Dept. 167-J, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 


SERVICE 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of 
charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having 
for sale or desiring to purchase books, drawing instru- 
ments, and other property pertaining directly to the pro- 
fession or business in which most of us are engaged. Such 
notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no 
limit to the number of different notices pertaining to dif- 
ferent things which any subscriber may insert. 

PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the 
opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, 
changes in architectural firms, changes of address and 
items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we 
shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from archi- 
tects or others requiring designers, draftsmen, specifica- 
tion writers, or superintendents, as well as from those 
seeking similar positions. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUT- 
SIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be inter- 
ested in any building material or equipment manufactured 
in America, we will gladly procure and send, without 
charge, any information you may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the fifth of each month if they 
are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all communi- 
cations to 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PERSONALS 


CLAUDE M. GUNN, Architect, has opened offices for the 
practice of architecture at Pioneer Trust Building, 1016 
Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

J. ROY CARROLL, JR., Architect, is now engaged in the 
practice of architecture at 1700 Samson Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

WADSWORTH & BOSTON, Architects, have moved their 
offices to 193 Middle Street, Portland, Maine. 

FREDERICK MATHESIUS, Architect, has moved his office 
from 16 East 41st Street to the Architects Building, 101 
Park Avenue, New York. 

DANA B. JOHANNES, Architectural Designer, is now lo- 
cated in the Carry Building, 15th and K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. The firm name is now Johannes & 
Whitcomb. 

HENRY A. MEYER and LORENZ H. LEHMAN, Drafts- 
men, have opened an office at 335 Citizens Building, 
Louisville, Ky., the firm name being Builders Planning 
Service. 

DAVID P. WICKLINE, JR., Architect, has opened offices 
for the general practice of architecture in the Boyd 
Building, 213 Ninth Street, Lynchburg, Va. 

H. H. LAND, Architect, has established an office for the 
practice of architecture in Monroe, Louisiana. 

WM. A. NETHERLAND and JAS. B. HAWKINS, Archi- 
tects, announce the firm of Netherland and Hawkins as 
successors of the late Arthur Loomis with offices at 87 
Equitable Building, Louisville, Ky., and 1928 Ekin Ave- 


nue, New Albany, Indiana. 


THE MART 


Mrs. J. L. Jones, 320 E. Noble Avenue, Lake Forest, IIl., 
would like to obtain the following copies of the White 
Pine Series: Vol. 1, No. 3; Vol. 2, Nos. 1, 3, 4, and 6; 
Vol. 3, Nos. 1, 3, and 4. 

Herman R. Kaplan, 904 Shephert Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C., has the following copies of PENci Pornts for sale: 
June, 1922; August, 1922, through December, 1923; Feb- 
ruary, 1924, through April, 1925; June, 1925, through 
October, 1925; January through March, 1926; and May, 
1926. Advertising removed from most of these issues. 


Harry W. Mourton, 204 Bowen Street, Jamestown, N. Y., 
has the following copies of Pencit Pornts for sale: 1920 
and 1921, complete; 1922, all except July; 1923, all except 
January and February; 1924, February, August, through 
December; 1925, all except June, July, and December. 

Westchester architect would like to purchase used four-post 
drawing table 36” x 60”, drawer preferred. Send descrip- 
tion and lowest price to The Mart, care of PENcit Points. 

Irving F. Morrow, deYoung Building, San Francisco, Calif., 
would like to obtain a November, 1934, issue of Architec- 
ture. 

Joe E. Smay, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., would 
like to obtain a copy of the January, 1934, issue of PENCIL 
Ponts. 

J. W. Bailey would like to obtain Vol. 3, No. 4 of the White 
Pine Series. Address The Mart, care of PeNciL Points. 

E. H. Butterfield, 344 Liberty Court, Ann Arbor, Mich., has 
for sale the following magazines, unbound: Brochure 
Series of Architectural Illustration, Bates & Guild, Boston 

year 1895, complete, and two copies of Vol. 1, No. 1; 
March through June, 1896; June and November, 1898; 
February and September, 1899; January, April, and No- 
vember, 1901. White Pine Series—Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 2, 3; 
Vol. 5, Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 5; Vol. 7, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 6; 
Vol. 9, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5; Vol. 10, Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, and 
6; Vol. 11, No. 1; Vol. 15, No. 6; Vol. 16, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and 4; Vol. 17, No. 5; and six copies of each of Vols. 
2, 3, 4, 6, and 8. Vol. 1, Pencim Potnts. Make offer. 

Robert A. Edwards, Beverly, Mass., will pay $1.20 for the 
three following copies of the Tuileries Brochures, pub- 
lished by the Ludowici-Celadon Co., postpaid: January, 
1931; September, 1931; July, 1932. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 


CLAUDE M. GUNN, Architect, Pioneer Trust Building, 
1016 Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

N. A. HOLMAN, Architect and Engineer, 1110 Crawford 
Street, Vicksburg, Miss. 

JOHN STONE THORNLEY, Architect, Nyack, N. Y. 

LOTT L. TAYLOR, Architect, 1601 Rosario Street, Laredo, 
Texas (data on residential construction, furnishing and 
decoration). 

J. D. ANNAND, Architect, 512 N. W. 12th Avenue, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

KOHL & SIMON, Architects, 1465 Broadway, New York 
(especially data on motion picture theatres). 

EDMUND DREYFUS, Architect, 1518 K Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

H. H. LAND, Architect, Monroe, La. 

FREDERICK W. CROWN, Designer, 4142 Longshore St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (architectural, mechanical and structural 
data on small homes, stores and apartments). 

BUILDERS PLANNING SERVICE, 335 Citizens Building, 
Louisville, Ky. (data on residential construction, decora- 
tion, furnishing, filling stations, small stores and commer- 
cial buildings). 

REGIONAL FORESTER, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

V. E. BALLARD, Student, 13 Grunwell Avenue, Clarendon, 
Va. 

HARRY L. BROOK, Student, 254 West Newton Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

BRUCE R. ANDERSON, Student, 52 Irving Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

EDWARD AULICINO, 5908 17th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(data pertaining to the remodeling of basements for rec- 
realion purposes, etc.). 

JOHN F. WOLF, Student, Sawyer Street, Shawno, Wis. 

EUGENE MILTON LAYMAN, Architect, 938 S. Orange 
Grove Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. (for A.I.A. file). 

JAMES H. TOMITA, Architect, 1030 Richard Lane, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii (for A.I.A. file). 

S. R. STERBENZ, Architect, 901 Jefferson Street, Valpar- 
aiso, Indiana. 

PHILIP E. KEENE, Draftsman, 1028—7th Street No., Fargo, 
N. D. (for A.LA. file, especially on residential work). 


(For Employment Service see page 28, Advertising Section) 
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FOR SPEED AND EFFICIENCY 


“As I stood on the corner of Eighth Avenue and 15th 
Street, New York, making this drawing exactly this size, 
it was only natural to be impressed by the efficiency of 
the subject—Commerce Hall. All the requirements of 
modern business are conveniently concentrated in this 
one enormous building—freight and truck shipments on 
the first floor, largest and newest exposition center in the 
city on the second, while above are adjacent offices and 
manufacturing space. I couldn’t help thinking that in its 
field the 6B Microtomic Van Dyke Pencil I was using is 
similarly efficient, combining all the qualities necessary 
for either thin, light, gray lines, or wide, heavy, black 
ones. Complete the corners of the drawing with a 6B 
Microtomic—and you'll understand why I delight in this 
pencil! Formerly I had the notion that every 6B re- 
quired constant whittling, but here is a helpful one 
which knows how to maintain a point, how to wear 
down slowly, and how to remain unbroken. I don’t un- 
derstand how or why, but I’m grateful for the speed and 
efficiency it always permits.” — GERALD K. GEERLINGS. 


MICROTOMIC VAN DYKE 
EBERHARD FABER 















HINT— 


PRACTICAL 


when a drawing must be 


done in a hurry use broad 
strokes instead of numer- 
ous fine ones, such as char- 
acterize pen work. This 
will make for greater unity 
and solidity, too. Textural 
lines may be necessary but 
whole areas should first be 
‘“‘washed’’ in with flat 
tones. By this means the 
drawing has a finished 
effect at almost any stage. 





PUBLICATIONS 
ON MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMENT 


of Interest to Architects, Draftsmen 


and Specification Writers 


Publications mentioned here will be sent free unless other- 
wise noted, upon request, to readers of Pencit Points by 
the firm issuing them. When writing for these items please 
mention Pencit Points. 


KAWNEER STORE FRONTS.—A.LA. File Ne. 26-b-1. Cata- 

log O. A new reference book for architects and contrac- 
tors dealing with the subject of Kawneer store front con- 
struction. Specifications, installation details. Indexed. 32 
pp. 84% x 11. The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 
Published by the same firm, “Kawneer Rustless Metal 
Doors.” A.1.A. File No. 16-3-1. Folder with details, de- 
scriptive and specification data covering a line ef rustless 
metal doors for use with Kawneer store fronts and in all 
types of buildings. 8 pp. 81% x 11. 

INVISIBLE WARMTH.—New spiral-beund brochure dis- 
cussing in detail the advantages of the Aere convector 
heating unit. Various types of enclosures are shewn. 20 
pp. 84% x 11. National Radiator Corporation, Johnstewn, 
Pa. 

DORAN SAFE-T-SHOWR.—A.LA. File No. 29-h-31. De- 
scriptive bulletin covering a line of thermostatic water 
mixing valves for use in residences, hotels, hespitals, 
clubs, schools, industrial plants, ete. 6 pp. 84 x 11. Doran 
Company, 75 Herton Street, Seattle, Wash. 

BEAM ARCH ROOF CONSTRUCTION.—Bulletin describ- 
ing and illustrating the rigid frame split beam arch con- 
struction of the main amphitheatre in the new Interna- 
tional Livestock Pavilion, Chicago. 4 pp. 814 x 11. 

CAST IRON VERANDAS AND RAILINGS.—Useful new 
brochure for architects and designers, showing the use 
of cast iron for verandas, railings, entrances and _ bal- 
conies. Elevations, dimensions, details. 16 pp. 844 x 11. 
Smyser-Royer Co., York, Pa. 

JOSAM PRODUCTS.—Catalog H. New catalog containing 
complete authoritative information on the subject of 
drains and traps, interceptors, adjustable closet connec- 
tions, swimming pool equipment, back water sewer valves 
and other Josam preducts. More than 300 illustrations, 
including detail renderings indicating the application of 
certain products in construction. In addition, many newly- 
developed Josam products not heretofore cataloged are 
fully illustrated and described. Complete data on meas- 
urements and prices are also included. 104 pp. The Josam 
Manufacturing Co., 1783 East 11th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

CALL THE ROLL.—New folder covering the entire line of 
Jamison cold storage doors, windows, vestibules, refrig- 
eration frents, ice chutes, and other Jamison products 
used in every line employing refrigeration. Jamison Cold 
Storage Door Co., Hagerstown, Md. 

ABSORBEX ACOUSTICAL CORRECTIVE.—New refer- 
ence manual prepared primarily for the architect or any- 
one interested in the subject of acoustics or sound con- 
trol for all types of rooms. Included are photographs 
showing the textures of Absorbex materials, together with 
sound absorption and noise reduction coefficients com- 
piled from Acoustical Materials Association data with 
corresponding installation details. 16 pp. 9 x 12. Thermax, 
Division Northwest Magnesite Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

METALLIC ZINC POWDER IN INDUSTRIAL PAINT.— 
New publication discussing the advantages of zine dust 
paint for use as a primer and finishing coat for iron, steel 
and galvanized surfaces. 16 pp. The New Jersey Zinc Sales 
Co., 160 Front Street, New York, N. Y. 


NEW WATERFILM BOILER FOR OIL BURNERS. — 
A.I.A. File No. 30-c-14. Looseleaf catalog describing in 
detail the design and construction of the Sectional and 
Deluxe series of steam and hot water, electrically welded 
steel heating Waterfilm boilers for automatic firing. Di- 
mension drawings, rating tables, price list. 18 pp. 854 x 
11144. Waterfilm Boilers, Inc., 154 Ogden Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

COPPER PIPE AND FITTINGS.—A.LA. File No. 29-b-4. 
Useful reference book covering a complete line of copper 
pipe and fittings for plumbing, heating and industrial 
use. Descriptive data, specifications, suggestions for mak- 
ing joints, roughing-in dimensions, general properties, etc. 
Indexed. 60 pp. Streamline Pipe and Fittings Co., Division 
of Mueller Brass Co., Port Huron, Mich. 

TIMBERTEX THATCHED ASBESTOS-CEMENT SIDING. 
—Folder announcing and describing a new line of 
thatched asbestos-cement siding, which reproduces the 
texture of weathered cypress. A variety of designs are 
illustrated. 814 x 11. The Ruberoid Co., 500 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

AIR CONDITIONING GRILLES AND REGISTERS.—Cata- 
log No. 40, just issued, describes a complete line of reg- 
isters, grilles, volume control dampers and other devices 
especially designed for use with air conditioning systems. 
Among the new products shown are Flexair grilles and 
Ducturns. Tuttle & Bailey, Inc., New Britain, Conn. 

NATIONAL SWITCH BOXES.—New catalog lists and illus- 
trates every National switch box that may be used with 
each wiring system and the connectors or fittings that 
are necessary to complete an installation. 12 pp. 84% x 
11. National Electric Products Corp., Fulton Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

THE DONLEY CATALOG.—Sixteenth edition of this use- 
ful reference manual presents descriptions of a complete 
line of metal building specialties and builders’ equip- 
ment, including fireplace equipment, coal chutes, pack- 
age receivers, letter boxes, basement windows, garbage 
receivers, etc. 32 pp. 844 x 11. The Donley Brothers Co., 
13900 Miles Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

STANDARD RIGID STEEL CONDUIT.—A.LA. File No. 

31-c-62. New bulletin setting forth the advantages of 
threaded standard rigid steel conduit for all electrical 
construction. 4 pp. 8144 x 11. Rigid Steel Conduit Asso- 
ciation, 17 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Published by the same association, “Industry Standards 
for Standard Rigid Steel Conduit.” A.I.A. File No. 31-c-62. 
Series of two bulletins giving industry standards for 
standard rigid steel conduit, zinc-coated and enameled. 
8,4 x 11. 

COMFORTABLE WARMTH AUTOMATICALLY MAIN. 
TAINED.— New brochure, devoted to the subject of 
Toridheet oil burners, discusses the advantages, conven- 
ience and economy of heating the home with oil. 18 pp. 
Cleveland Steel Products Corp., Madison at 74th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

ACME FLOOR-STEEL.— Descriptive bulletin covering a 
type of floor steel that is imbedded flush with the top in 
concrete and mastic industrial floors. 4 pp. 844 x 11. Acme 
Steel Co., 2842 Archer Avenue, Chicago, III. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR GALVANIZED SHEET METAL 
SPECIFICATIONS.—A.I.A. File No. 12-c-3. New bulletin 
presenting useful reference data for the architect when 
making up roofing specifications. 8 pp. 844 x ll. The 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio. 

THE TREND IN SUMMER AIR CONDITIONING.—At- 
tractive brochure, treating with the problems of the 
humidity and the means of its control, tells the story of 
the new principle in summer air conditioning practice— 
dehumidifying and cooling by separate and independent 
operations. Included are descriptions of Bryant Silica Gel 
dehumidifying equipment and its usefulness and the ex- 
tent of its application for industrial, commercial, social 
and private needs. 16 pp. 84% x 11. The Bryant Heater 
Co., 17825 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

AIR CONDITIONING BY FRIGIDAIRE.—New reference 
manual for architects and engineers giving information 
designed to assist in the selection of air conditioning 
equipment for homes, offices, stores, banks, ete. Various 
systems and types of equipment are described in detail. 
24 pp. 8144 x 11. Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Our new booklet, called *“‘The Making of a 
Leader”, describes in dramatic pictures the man- 


FOOD FOR THE FIERY FURNACE ufacture of Pennvernon Window Glass. To get 


your free copy of this interesting book, sign 


are these tons of pure Pennvernon and mail this coupos to 
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Architectural 
Guild of America 


Throughout the country professional and 
white collar workers are following the 
crafts and trades in dealing with em- 
ployers collectively. There are many or- 
ganizations of teachers, newspaper men, 
office workers, engineers, and even min- 
isters and college professors who, like 
the members of our own profession, have 
found it necessary to unite their efforts 
to obtain economic security or other- 
wise assert their rights. We have always 
credited ourselves with a superior imag- 
ination, but it took the experience of 
architects actually working on CWA 
projects at four dollars a day supervising 
labor earning three times this amount, 
and the planning of our future by the 50c 
Blue Eagle Architects before we realized 
how badly organization was needed. 

The origin of the Newspaper Guild of 
America presents a striking parallel to 
our Architectural Guild. Editorial and 
news writers took the same inexplicable 
attitude toward printers’ organizations 
as we did toward bricklayers’ and car- 
penters’ unions. But during the past two 
years they found their wages being 
lowered regularly while the pay of those 
who performed the mechanical services 
was never affected. When they inquired 
why they were the only ones to suffer 
salary reductions, they learned that the 
other branches of the business were too 
well organized to have wages driven 
downward. So although the publishers 
would have been happy to make reduc- 
tions more general, they had to be con- 
tent to economize on the unorganized 
workers. 

For architects the process of organi- 
zation has only begun. Only when every 
architectural man is enrolled in an as- 
sociation of employees can the objectives 
of the Guild be realized to the full ex- 
tent. The difficulties of financing an or- 
ganization composed of many members 
long unemployed or receiving but a 
meagre salary are apparent. Many de- 
sirable activities and campaigns must be 
curtailed or eliminated because of the 
sacrifice it would mean for members. The 
illegal use of relief jobs by employer or- 
ganizations results in undermining em- 
ployee organization. The ability of a few 
men to control employer organizations 
of large membership has made the de- 
sirable wage schedule for draftsmen a 
major point of issue. But despite these 
problems there was never a time more 
opportune for organization, and never a 
period in which architectural men have 
felt so deeply the need of a permanent 
association. 

The Guild was developed on a broad 
plan so that men of various ideals and 
inclinations might work on common 
ground for major economic and profes- 
sional objectives. We believe that archi- 
tects can best serve their own interests 
and the profession by affiliating with 
the Guild. But it is of greatest impor- 
tance that every architectural man join 
or form a group or association of men of 


his own profession, and more important 
that such an organization should not be 
a part or affiliate of any employer body. 

The membership of the Guild includes 
many men who have long been in private 
practice and a number of others who de- 
sire to establish their own offices. Their 
status may change in a week or in ten 
years, but now their interests are those 
of an employee, and they know that their 
position of employer will be more se- 
cure when professional standards are im- 
proved by adequate minimum’ wage 
standards for draftsmen and uniform 
working conditions. 

At the last New York Chapter meet- 
ing a representative of the Newspaper 
Guild told us the interesting story of that 
organization. As indicated by the ex- 
amples cited, its history and experience 
are very similar to our own except that 
it deals with real employers and does 
not have to spend so large a part of its 
effort on emergency work. The news- 
paper men have had a difficult time in 
trying to get code enforcement or the 
right to organize and despite the size of 
their guild they have been rebuffed at 
almost all attempts at collective bargain- 
ing. If the experience of this newspaper 
association may be taken as a criterion, 
the Architects’ Code would have been 
worthless without a wage scale provision. 
Another interesting angle of the news- 
paper writers’ experience is the opposi- 
tion of their employers because..“an or- 
ganization might bias them in, working 
upon labor matters in favor of em- 
ployees.” This might be compared to the 
excuse which some architects give for 
opposing draftsmen’s organization, al- 
though we have at least one frank state- 
ment from a leading employer in New 
York. While admitting the benefit to the 
profession of a uniform minimum wage, 
he declared that architects would never 
permit any wage provision (in the code) 
which would possibly result in labor 
difficulties. As to the code for architects, 
it is being held in abeyance pending the 
adoption of new legislation and policies 
at Washington. Unless the NRA is very 
greatly reformed it might well be al- 
iowed to die. The only kind thing we 
can say of it is that it served to awaken 
draftsmen to their precarious economic 
position. 

At this time it appears that Congress 
will not do a great deal in providing 
legislation designed to help us. The 
Thirty-hour-week Bill appears doomed, 
and social legislation which may be 
adopted will hardly affect draftsmen. The 
Wagner Labor Disputes Bill may be 
passed and should have the active sup- 
port of all. The gigantic Work Relief 
Funds will result in much reemployment 
of architects. Government departments 
are apparently planning for a_ great 
many building projects and some have 
already begun to employ men. If hous- 
ing is to play an important role in gov- 
ernment financing, a great amount of 
pressure will have to be exerted on the 
officials to get them to stop talking and 
begin acting. We are in a position to 
render a great public service and help 
ourselves by taking a leading part, both 
locally and nationally, in a campaign for 
complete elimination of sub-standard 


30 


dwellings, and construction of low-cost 
housing. 

Our chief influence is organization; 
there is power in numbers and a relia- 
bility which no government agency can 
or will ever give. But we have another 
weapon which may be very helpful, in 
fact the threat of the government per- 
forming its own architectural services 
makes architects so panicky that they 
condescend to speak to us about it. They 
would greatly appreciate our help in 
preventing the “socialization” of archi- 
tecture and the ruin of private archi- 
tects. But unfortunately they cannot ad- 
vocate any guarantee of salaries for 
draftsmen working on these projects. If 
the government does not bargain with 
architects on any “law of supply and de- 
mand” basis, why should architects be- 
lieve that draftsmen will permit employ- 
ment on such a basis. In the February 
issue of PeENciL Pornts we noted that 
the policy of the Guild is to oppose the 
award of contracts to architects by any 
government agency unless the Guild 
minimum wage standards are included 
therein. We urge that close attention be 
paid to local, state and federal contracts 
to be awarded to private architects, and 
that a militant campaign be instituted 
to have a wage scale provision included. 
The following wage schedule, carefully 
prepared by the Guild and established 
on petition of over 2000 architectural 
men, is based on a 30-hour work week. 
Minimum for Seniors $65 a week 
Minimum for Juniors 45 a week 
Minimum for Sub-Juniors 35 a week 
Minimum for Apprentices 30 a week 
The members of the Senior Class must 
have graduated from an architectural 
school, received a degree in a recognized 
technical course and must have had in 
addition four years of professional archi- 
tectural experience, or must have had in- 
stead eight years of professional archi- 
tectural experience. The members of the 
Junior Class must have been graduated 
from an architectural school, received a 
degree in a recognized technical course 
and must have had in addition one year 
of professional architectural experience ; 
or instead must have had five years of 
professional architectural experience. 
The members of the Sub-Junior Class 
must have been graduated from an archi- 
tectural school, received a degree in a 
recognized technical course; or must 
have had, instead, four years of profes- 
sional architectural experience. The 
members of the Apprentice Class must 
have had two years of architectural ex- 
perience or its equivalent in architec- 
tural education; and they are to perform 
elementary technical work. In any of the 
requirements for the foregoing classes 
where the technical courses have not 
been completed and degree or certificate 
received therefor, each year of such tech- 
nical course or its equivalent successfully 
completed shall be acceptable as a sub- 
stitute for a corresponding year of pro- 
fessional experience, except that not less 
than two years of such technical educa- 
tion may be substituted. 

Joun F. St. Georce 
Executive Secretary 
Architectural Guild of America 
101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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when your client asks, 


ma /HAT ABOUT HEAT?” 
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@ If your client is interested in the cleanest type of heating system he 
can install—if he wants an efficient, compact, and most economical heating 
plant—the answer is warm air heat— Dustop air filter equipped. Dustop 
replacement type air filters can be installed in any blower or gravity 
type warm air furnace. Dustop filters clean circulated air with high 
efficiency, and at minimum upkeep expense. 
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Today’s warm air furnace works 365 days of the year—giving perfect 

air circulation and heat distribution in winter and greater comfort in 

summer. For full information, write to Owens-Illinois Glass Company, 
Industrial Materials Division, Toledo, Ohio. 
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FEDERATION 
of A. E. C. & T. 


Public Works vs 
Bread and Circuses 


Fifty-dollar-a-month, “Karefully Kalcu- 
lated Kompensation” on emergency pub- 
lic projects has tended to enliven the 
architectural technicians in the Federa- 
tion of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, 
and Technicians. From Chapters north, 
east, south, and west comes news of 
action taken to resist slow, determined 
pauperization of the architectural em- 
ployee. 

The Research and Planning Committee 
of the Washington Chapter has been 
humming with activity of preparation of 
statistics for the hearing of the House 
District of Columbia Committee on the 
Ellenbogen Bill. Statistics on slums that 
stand within a stone’s throw of the Capi- 
tol, on hopelessly overtaxed housing 
facilities, on rents which have soared 
away out of reach of Washington’s fast 
growing wage-earning population have 
been ground out by the committee. 
These statistics showing the housing 
needs of one city, suggest that the $450,- 
000,000 allotted in the Relief Bill for 
housing in all cities in the nation is a 
mockery. They show that fifty-dollar-a- 
month technicians can’t live in houses 
and may have to set up wigwams on the 
banks of the Potomac. 

Realizing that figures alone are weak 
against a Congress which recently knifed 
the Lundeen Unemployment Insurance 
Bill in the face of acres of figures on 
national needs, the Washington Chapter 
has joined with a popular movement to 
demand rent control in the District of 
Columbia. This movement has _ taken 
form in the Washington “Rent Congress” 
which includes representation from the 
F. A. E. C. and T., American Federa- 
tion of Labor Locals, the Central Labor 
Union and government employee unions. 
The Central Labor Union, acting in the 
best possible way to lower rents by com- 
pelling the construction of new housing, 
has called in the Washington Chapter 
housing experts for advice on the estab- 
lishment of a cooperative housing de- 
velopment for Washington labor unions. 

In Philadelphia, Norman N. Rice, 
prominent city planner and member of 
the F. A. E. C. and T.’s National Hous- 
ing Committee, presided at a symposium 
sponsored by the Philadelphia Chapter 
and designed to throw a strong light on 
Philadelphia’s slums. Speakers were 
J. McDevitt, President of the Building 
Trades Council, and J. N. Mitton, Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Radio 
and Metal Workers. Architect Simon 
Breines representing the New York 
Chapter discussed the successful efforts 
of real estate groups to prevent housing. 
He also outlined the features of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. 

Chicago Chapter housing experts read 
Congress’ Joint Resolution making ap- 


propriations for relief purposes, turned 
green, blue and other colors appropriate 
to the occasion and then rushed to press 
with a pamphlet outlining the Federa- 
tion’s public works program for Chicago. 

The Pittsburgh Chapter, noting the 
strong stand for a real public works 
program taken by the Amalgamated As- 
seciation of Iren, Steel and Tin Workers 
at its Pittsburgh Conference, endorsed 
the program of this unien. 


Philosophical Public Works .... 


From New York trekked a Federation 
delegate with others from the Confer- 
ence of Professional, Cultural, and White 
Collar Workers bent on enquiring de- 
tails of the public works program from 
FERA Administrator Hopkins. Said Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins when interviewed: 
“Philosophically I agree with you that 
all ef the unemployed sheuld be given 
jobs. Practically, however, there are 
many problems and limitations ... . 
funds and so on” .... “The jobs will be 
given out on the basis of relief needs” 
.... “I might say that New York may 
get 60,000 jobs for white-collar workers” 
.... “Your projects will be considered” 
.... “I do not know what will be the 
final arrangements”... . “Nobody 
knows” .... “I do not even know if I 
shall be in Washington.” 


.... But No Practical Housing 


Through the medium of the current Na- 
tional Bulletin the Federation considers 
the problems and limitations of Federal 
housing and other public works, prob- 
lems arising out of the fact that the U. S. 
Gevernment, thanks to Home Owners 
Loan Corporation and National Housing 
Act is the largest real estate interest in 
the country and as such is quite unwill- 
ing to upset the realty market by build- 
ing low rental housing in the near future. 
Philosophically, however, it sees that 
workers may not be content to rot in 
unhealthy warrens be the mortgages on 
them ever so healthy, certified, Grade A. 


A Student Local in Chicage 


With the initiation of a Student local at 
the University of Chicago, the Chicago 
Chapter took another step toward the 
organization of the various categories of 
technicians. The Local got off to a good 
start with a registration of sixty-five new 
members. Its first act was to circulate a 
petition for a research project to be 
financed with Federal funds, and on 
which students would be employed. 
After securing 700 signatures including 
those of fifty-five members of the faculty, 
the petition was forwarded to Washing- 
ton. Students—as students—have proven 
amenable to the Federation idea that ef- 
forts to preserve the strict division of 
labor between the engineer and _ archi- 
tect have tended to make architecture a 
“classic” Snobocratic profession capable 
of pompous architecture only. As men 
about to look for a job which pays a 
living wage, they have seen that the at- 
tempts to preserve the strict division be- 
tween architects and engineers is that of 
parties interested in the old anti-labor 
policy of “divide et impera.” 


National Office; 
National Secretary 
One day, last month, F. A. E. C. and T. 


Secretary Korchien stood in the new 
F. A. E. C. and T. national headquarters 
in New York, watched moving men 
place desks, chairs, filing cabinets, 
smiled into his beard, pondered the prog- 
ress of the Federation. 

Jules Korchien, who was re-elected as 

National Secretary by the 1934 Conven- 
tion, was born in Rochester, New York. 
He worked his way threugh Cornell Uni- 
versity School of Architecture, graduat- 
ing with the class of 1934. He is a regis- 
tered architect in the State of New York. 
He was employed in the New York 
State Division of Architecture, worked 
under Robert D. Kohn. Abroad, in West- 
ern Europe, he participated in the design 
and construction ef a number of schools 
and workers’ communities. He is now a 
member of the Council of the Housing 
Study Guild in New York. 
The Federation is a union for technical 
employees. Its purpose is to protect and 
advance the ecenemic interests, the 
salaries, hours, and general working con- 
ditions of the technical professional and 
subprofessional employees. All are eli- 
gible for membership who have technical 
scientific training or who are employed 
as architects, engineers, chemists, drafts- 
men, surveyors, constructien superintend- 
ents, fieldmen, laboratory workers. Other 
technical employees in supervisory, con- 
sultative, or research capacities are eli- 
gible for membership. Race, creed, color, 
political or other beliefs and affiliations 
are not bars to membership. The Federa- 
tion is organized nationally into local 
Chapters. There are at present Chapters 
in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, 
Newark, Youngstown, Chicago, Detroit, 
Denver, and Madawaska, Maine. National 
Headquarters: 26 East 17th Street. New 
York Chapter Headquarters: 119 East 
18th Street. 

The Architects’ Section of the New 
York Chapter meets on the second Wed- 
nesday of each month. 

ALAN MATHER 
Architects’ Section 


House Beautiful’s Eighth Annual 
Small House Competition 


The publication House Beautiful an- 
nounces its Eighth Annual Small House 
Competition open to all architects and 
architectural designers. The competition 
is divided into three classes: Class I, 
for new houses only, of 8 rooms and 
under; Class II, for new houses only, of 
9.12 rooms; and Class III, for remodeled 
houses of not more than 12 rooms. First 
and second prizes of $500 and $300, re- 
spectively, will be awarded in the first 
two classes and a special prize of $300 in 
Class III. In addition to these prizes, 
an Honorarium of $50 will be paid for 
each non-premiated house accepted for 
publication in House Beautiful. Photo- 
graphs and plans are required as in pre- 
vious years. The competition will close 
on October 15, 1935. Complete informa- 
tion may be obtained from House Beau- 


tiful, 572 Madison Avenue, New York. 
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